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So far the year 
1930 has been filled 


with loud com- 
plaints about dull 
business _ condi- 


tions, but as we enter the fall season there 
are more reliable reports of an encouraging 
nature. The habit of comparing this year 
to 1929—-which was a boomer — made 
things look worse than they really were, 
and even the most gloomy have had to ad- 
mit that savings bank deposits have kept 
on growing and that people seemed to have 
plenty of money for what they actually 
desired to buy. 

One of the leading companies manufac- 
turing telephone protective equipment ad- 
vises that its August business was the best 
of the year, and that conditions have stead- 
ily improved since April which was its 
poorest month. Many other lines are pick- 
ing up, and business sentiment is more 
cheerful. 

When the harvests show that crops have 
not been injured so badly as the dry 
weather appeared to threaten 60 days ago, 
there will be a better feeling all around. 
Farm production may be comparatively 
short in some regions, but it is expected 
that better prices will help to offset such 
deficiency. 

7 *x* * * 

Utility companies deserve a lot of credit 
for their efforts to keep money moving 
during the season of depression and un- 
When President 


urged the major industries to continue— 


emp!oyment. Hoover 
in jact, enlarge—their construction plans 
in order to counteract the effect of the 
Stock market collapse, the telephone, tele- 





TELEPHONE INDUSTRY IS DOING ITS 
SHARE TO REVIVE BUSINESS 


graph, gas, electric power, railroads and 
traction interests agreed to “carry on.” 

They have done so effectively, while a 
good many other of the larger industries 
have deemed it advisable to reduce wages, 
cut down working forces and reduce or 
pass dividends. Yes, the public utilities 
have carried on. 

Just how steadily they have forged ahead 
is shown by a recent-report of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission which brings 
out the fact that during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, the amount of public 
financing passed upon was more than double 
the amount in the boom year of 1929. 

During the year just ended, the com- 
mission authorized the issuance by public 
utilities and common carriers—which in- 
clude telephone companies—of securities 
amounting to nearly $268,000,000, as com- 
pared to $122,665,000 authorized in the pre- 
ceding year. 

ees 

What will interest telephone men in the 
California statistics is the fact that of the 
$268,000,000 in securities which the public 
utilities and common carriers were author- 
ized to issue during the year ending June 
30, the telephone and telegraph companies 
have by far the largest amount. Their 
share of this financing was $143,538,760. 
Nearest to them were the gas and electric 
companies with $110,176,766. 
panies and automotive carriers ranked next. 


Water com- 


During the preceding year the telephone 


and telegraph com- 
panies were autlror- 
ized to issue $49,- 
727,000 by the Cali- 
fornia commission, 
which was the largest amount reported, 
the gas and electric companies being sec- 
ond with $47,250,000. 


report telephone and telegraph companies 


In the commission 


are embraced under one classification, but 
the bulk of the financing is by telephone 
corporations. 

An increase of over $93,000,000 in the 
current year is good proof that the tele- 
phone interests have done their share to 
keep the wheels of industry and progress 
turning during the business depression. 

* * * * 

Naturally, not all of the utility millions 
designated in the commission report re- 
sulted in public financing, as $105,000,000 
were authorized for “reorganization pur- 
poses,” which probably will not increase 
outstanding securities nor add to plant fa- 
cilities. For all the utilities, however, the 
huge sum of $153,480,000 was definitely 
authorized for “additions and betterments,” 
while only $9,000,000 was required for “re- 
funding purposes.” 

: ee 2: * 

A concrete example of how a local tele- 
phone company bestirs itself to give real 
practical help to its community in time of 
and 


the case stands out more prominently, per- 


financial stress comes from Indiana, 


haps, than a row of cold statistics giving 
general information. 

The drought hit the farmers in the ter- 
ritory of the Southern Indiana Telephone 
Co. pretty hard, causing a pinch for ready 
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cash and wide-spread discouragement. In 
order to offset this condition, the com- 
pany has advanced its construction and 
repair program considerably and is doing 
this fall much of the work which ordi- 
narily would be extended into 1931. 

Farmers in the service area are being 
employed in the work as much as possible. 
and in some cases those having locust tim- 
ber usable for short poles on rural lines, 
are selling it to the company, thus adding 
materially to their incomes. 

This spirit of helpfulness to its patrons 
will be appreciated, and add to the com- 
pany’s good will. It is in times of trouble 
that people most appreciate a helping hand. 

In the public service business, however, 
it is also necessary to let them know what 
is being done for them if the company is 
to get the credit for “good works” to 
which it is entitled. “Hiding your light 
under a bushel” may be a good theory, but 
it is better business for a public utility to 
advise its customers again and again what 
it is doing to help them—lest they forget. 
Convention Season Near. 

A glance at the list of approaching tele- 


phone conventions, which will be found on 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Telephone Association of Maine, Ho- 
tel Eastland, Portland, September 16 
and 17. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill., October 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of United States, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, October 16. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 


Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 12 
and 13. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Novem- 
ber 18 and 19. 

Canadian Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Prince George Hotel, Toronto, 
November 25 and 26. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, April 7, 8 and 9, 1931. 








this page, reminds us that the usual fall 
activity among organizations of the in- 
dustry is ready to begin, and that plans 
are made for many important meetings. 
Already several state associations have 
held district meetings, and the attendance 
indicates a keen interest of telephone men 
in the problems of their business. 

Both the national convention, scheduled 
to be held in Chicago in October, and the 
various state meetings listed for the com- 
ing months, will afford operating telephone 
men fine opportunities to learn how to run 
their business more successfully. 


Every company executive should plan to 


attend these conventions. Furthermore, he 
should bring his department heads with 
him and give them the benefit of attend- 
ing the sessions where they will absorb 
ideas which will help them in their work. 

’ The companies that make an effort along 
this line will profit from increased eff- 
ciency on the part of their employes who 
are enabled to participate in these helpful 
meetings. 

As in all lines of business these days, the 
progressive telephone men are those who 
cooperate with their trade associations, 
and the first rule of cooperation is to be 


present at their various annual conventions. 


Charging for Fire Information Calls 


Here Is Practical Plan for Eliminating Curiosity Calls for Information 
Concerning Fires—Conditions Under Which Plan Was Tried and Results 
of Operation—Third Award, General Division, TELEPHONY’S Prize Contest 


By Robert L. Parker, 


Manager, Geneseo Cooperative Telephone Co., Geneseo, Il. 


If you have never been in the operating 
room of a small town exchange when a 
fire has been reported, you have missed a 
great thrill. What takes place in the tele- 
phone office is a much more interesting and 
entertaining attraction than what may be 
witnessed at the fire. 


One must be present and participate in 
the experience in order to fully appreciate 
the situation. We cannot adequately de- 
scribe it, but will mention a few of the 
things that contribute to the excitement 
and which will suggest to the imagination 
of the reader some of the emotional fea- 
tures of the picture. 

A local operator, who is quietly answer- 
ing incoming signals with “Number, 
please?” is suddenly interrupted by a 
woman’s veice screaming, “Fire! Fire! My 
House is on Fire!” 
is a terrible thing. 


To many people, fire 
The emotion of fear 
and even of terror in the presence of a fire 
seems to have been inherited. Anticipation 
of the coming commotion places every one 
in the telephone office under the tension of 


suppressed excitement. Sometimes it is not 


suppressed. 


The fire alarm is given and within ten 
seconds the whole town is aroused. Very 
few persons can listen to the unearthly 
wailing of an electric siren without a:thrill 
of excitement. Men are yelling in the 
streets; automobiles are honking on their 
way to the fire, and the fire engine rushes 
past with gong and sparton in full opera- 
tion. 

The storm center is at the telephone 
switchboard, because a thousand subscrib- 
ers, more or less according to the size of 
the town, rush to the telephone frantically 
calling, “Where is the fire?” The opera- 
tors must play the part of heroines. They 
know that if they make the slightest error, 
they will receive some exceedingly uncom- 
plimentary personal criticism. 

They jump to their feet and throw their 
chairs back against the wall. Every avail- 
able operator grabs a head set and makes 
ready for the rush of calls. All connec- 
tions, both local and long distance, are 


pulled down and the switchboard cleared 
for action as the. storm breaks. Drops 
come down like rain or lamp signals make 
the board a flame. As rapidly-as possible, 
the operators insert the answering plug 
into jack after jack and give the’ location 
of the fire by repeating, “John Brown's 
barn,” or “Mrs. Green’s woodshed,” as the 
case might be. 

Under these highly-exciting conditions, 
no attempt is made to render regular tele- 
phone service, the assumption being that 
every calling subscriber is asking for the 
location of the fire. No attempt is made 
to answer the signals in the order in which 
they come. The first may .be last and 
the last first. Finally, after about 15 min- 
utes of pandemonium, the excitement be- 
gins to subside and the exhausted opera- 
tors resume the regular service. 

Curiosity and love of excitement seem 
to be the cause of about 99 per cent 
of this commotion in the telephone office. 
A large percentage of the requests, “Whe 


is the fire?” are made by women and chi! 
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September 13, 1930. 


dren, which leads us to conclude that a de- 
sire to be of assistance in extinguishing 
the fire is not the motive. In fact, the net 
result of this wide distribution of fire in- 
formation is almost always detrimental to 
the interest of the owner of the property 
whose buildings are endangered. 

It contributes to the fact that the streets 
are often blockaded by the automobiles of 
excitement seekers who are rushing to the 
location of the fire, and thus delays the 
progress of the fire department in getting 
its apparatus through the streets. Auto- 
mobiles are parked where they interfere 
with fire fighting apparatus at the fire, and 
the crowd which gathers gets in the way 
of the firemen and obstructs their work in 
many ways. 

Our first attempt to remedy this situa- 
tion was an order that the operators should 
give fire information only to the firemen. 
All others were to be answered by the 
phrase, “We do not give fire information.” 
This was a dreadful shock to the excite- 
ment-loving public, and it proceeded to 
express its righteous indigation in no un- 
certain terms. 

In the early days, one of the arguments 
used in selling telephone service was that 
it would be of great assistance at the time 
of fires; and many patrons maintained that 
one of the principal reasons why they were 
paying for service was to get this informa- 
tion. 

Property owners insisted that they must 
know whether or not their property was 
involved, and many other reasons were ad- 
vanced against the action of the company. 

Pressure was brought to bear upon the 
directors to force them to order a return to 
the old practice. In fact, several of the 
directors were opposed to the new arrange- 
ment when it was first proposed. 

A locally-owned telephone company: must 
be responsive to the demands of the people 
of the community. The situation is very 
different in some of 
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“Charging for Fire Information,” Says Mr. 
Parker, “Has Proved Entirely Satisfactory 
Both to the Public and the Company.”’ 


which stated that the New York Telephone 
Co. was making a charge for giving time 
information to its patrons in New York 
City. This furnished a suggestion for a 
solution of the fire problem. Why not 
charge for fire information? 

At a meeting attended largely by business 
men, the scheme was discussed at length; 
and it was followed by arguments on street 
corners and in stores, clubs and lodges. 
Sentiment in favor of the new proposal 
seemed to predominate, so the company 
proceeded to file with the state commission 
a rate of five cents for giving fire informa- 
tion'to any patron except a fireman. The 
fire department was to be given all pos- 
sible assistance without charge. 

Then we waited for a fire. Several days 
elapsed before one occurred, and this gave 
time for getting the new arrangement 
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announced through the newspapers. The 
plans were discussed with all the switch- 
board operators, and it was determined to 
pass all requests for fire information to 
two information operators who would take 
their places at a desk equipped with re- 
ceivers with head bands. 

Fortunately the first fire occurred in 
midday and a full force of operators was 
on hand. A woman reported her residence 
to be on fire. The operator receiving the 
call secured her name, street address and 
ward number. This information was 
passed to an information operator, who 
immediately reported it to the fire chief 
and to the electric light plant employe 
whose duty it was to give the alarm sig- 
nals which would notify firemen who might 
happen to be in distant parts of the city. 

Local, rural and long distance services 
were not interrunted and the switchboard 
operators continued to handle traffic in the 
regular way. While the fire signals were 
being given, the information operator suc- 
ceeded in reaching the owner of the resi- 
dence and informed him that his property 
was afire. 

3efore the alarm signals were com- 
pleted, the requests for fire information 
began to arrive. These were passed as 
rapidly as possible to the information 
operators who answered by asking, “Will 
you pay five cents for the information?” 

Those replying in the affirmative were 
told the location, and their number and 
name recorded. Most of the inquiries were 
made by women and school children; very 
few by men. When requested to pay, most 
of the inquirers quietly hung up their re- 
ceivers. A few people tried to argue with 
the operator but these were courteously 
dismissed and left talking to themselves. 

When it was all over, we were surprised 
to discover that only six people cared a 
nickel’s worth for the information. During 
succeeding fires, patrons have ceased to 
inquire unless they 














those exchanges 
that have fallen 
into the hands of 


Just what information should be given 
out by the telephone information op- 





up to 1927. 


For many years, he was located at 


the telephone spec- 
ulators in recent 
years. Gathering in 
the almighty dollar 
being the undis- 
guised object for 
operating the plant, 
the telephone pa- 
trons soon under- 
stand that only 
such demands as 
affect dividends 


erator is a question that has been dis- 
cussed many times by tclephone man- 
agers. In the smaller exchanges, the 
matter of fire information calls is a 
serious one, for these calls many times 
entirely disrupt the service. This great 
demand upon “Information” is due gen- 
erally to curiosity. 

The experience of one company in 
eliminating these calls will be of in- 
terest to many of “Telephony’s” readers. 
The author, a pioneer Iowa Independ- 


intended to pay the 


aged exchanges in many parts of Iowa five cents, and 


these have aver- 
aged only between 


Traer, Iowa, as general manager of the five and six per 
system with headquarters at that place. fire. 
He was general manager of the Central 
Iowa Telephone Co. for two years and 
since 1928 has been in his present posi- a money - making 
tion at Geneseo, III. . 
During his residence in Iowa, Mr. of the telephone 
Parker has served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association, and he has attended 
every annual convention of the National 


Charging for fire 
information is no‘ 


scheme on the part 


company. As a 
money-maker it has 
proved to be a flat 
failure. We were 


will be considered 
worthy of notice. 
It is surprising how 
meek the patrons 


ent telephone man, 


thoroughly. 


problems of the smaller 


association for the past 25 years. With 
all this wealth of experience from op- 
erating in small communities, and the 
many contacts with telephone managers, 


searching for some 
arrangement that 
would avoid the de 
moralization of the 


become under such 
control, 


About this time 
an article appeared 
nN (ELEPHONY 


Mr. Parker started in the telephone 
field in 1900, when he organized several 
companies in Iowa. He sold telephone 
equipment, built exchanges, and man- 


Mr. Parker’s solution for the elimination 
of fire information calls is one that Our exchange 
should be worthy of careful coisidera- 
tion by all small exchange managers. 


regular _ service. 


operates some 1,700 
telephone _ stations 





and, including the 
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rural patrons, its exchange area covers 
many square miles, 

To discontinue rural and toll service for 
15 minutes any time an old shed might 
happen to get on fire was ridiculous. How- 
ever, changing a custom and practice which 
had been followed for over 30 years re- 
quired some discrimination and caution if 
the manager was to continue to hold his 
job, especially a practice which was so 
thoroughly enjoyed by ‘many of the most 
influential citizens. 

The flat refusal of giving any informa- 
tion was too radical a change. Charging 
a small fee meets with general approval, 
because it opens a way to give, without 
discrimination, the location of a fire to 
those who believe they need to know. For 
instance, a merchant who kept a large sup- 
ply of dynamite and powder in a building 
located some distance from his store and 
residence, insisted that he be given fire in- 
formation without delay. Many other 
seemingly valid reasons were advanced. 


The five-cent fee is willingly paid by the 
party who has a good reason for inquir- 
ing, because he finds that he can get his 
information much more promptly than 
under the free-for-all plan. By charging 
a small fee, the company is enabled to 
give the desired service without making 
itself liable for discrimination. 


It became evident, as soon as a charge 
was made, that curiosity had been the 
source of the operating problem when giv- 
ing free information. As soon as the 
patrons fully understood the new arrange- 
ment, it was found to be unnecessary to 
inquire if the calling party would pay the 
nickel and we were able to speed up the 
service by emitting this question. The 
operator simply makes a memorandum of 
his number and the item is charged on his 
monthly bill. 


Under the new arrangement there is no 
disturbance whatever in the operating room. 
If a fire occurs when an information opera- 
tor is not on duty, the girls at the main 
switchboard have no difficulty in handling 
the situation. If an error of any kind is 
made in reporting the location of the fire, 
the firemen have no trouble in getting the 
attention of an operator for additional 
information. 

If a second fire occurs about the same 
time, telephone service is available. While 
operating under the old plan, a second fire 
did occur, while the telephone service was 
demoralized, and considerable time elapsed 
before the party reporting was able to get 
the attention of an operator. 

The firemen are highly pleased with the 
new plan because they do not experience 
the interference in their work that oc- 
curred when crowds of curiosity seekers 
rushed to every fire. Especially pleasing is 
the fact that fires reported during late 
night hours when only one operator is on 
duty are easily and satisfactorily handled. 

Charging for fire information has proved 
so entirely satisfactory, both to the public 
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and to the telephone company, that we do 
not hesitate to recommend it in any ex- 
change where fires are handled by volun- 
teer fire departments and where a general 
fire alarm is sounded by electric or steam 
siren. 


Japanese Government Plans Semi- 
Official Telephone Company. 

In an endeavor to provide better tele- 
phone service throughout Japan, particu- 
larly in the way of removing existing diffi- 
culties incident to the securing of a tele- 
phone, the Ministry of Communications 
has revealed plans for the organization of 
2 semi-official telephone company, accord- 
ing to advices from Japan received in the 
communications section, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

This plan is in line with the program 
contemplated by the Minister of Commu- 
nications for the extension of telephone 
service in the Island Empire and to for- 
eign countries—the latter project being 
particularly encouraged by the successful 
radiotelephone tests recently conducted be- 
tween the Japanese station at Iwaki and 
the German station at Nauen. 

The construction of a subterranean tele- 
phone trunk line between Tokyo and 
Okayama, a distance of about 470 miles 
and consuming six years of time, has re- 
cently been completed at a cost of about 
20,000,000 yen (nearly $10,000,000). 

The capitalization of the proposed com- 
pany is fixed at 800,000,000 yen (nearly 
$200,000,000). Of this amount, the gov- 
ernment will contribute 400,000,000 yen in 
the form of property and the remainder 
will be available for public subscription. 

In attempting to solve its telephone prob- 
lem in this manner, Japan is turning to 
much the same method that was used for 
organizing and conducting its international 
radio circuits, when in October, 1925, it 
organized the Japan Wireless Telegraph 
Co., Ltd., capitalized at 20,000,000 yen, of 
which 2,300,000 yen was contributed by 
the government in the form of the Iwaki 
radio station. 

The government will retain the right to 
direct and supervise operations; but it is 
expected that, by allowing the public to 
participate in the enterprise and making 
stock available for public subscription, the 
installation of telephones will be greatly 
expedited. As the proposal involves the 
disposal of government property, however, 
the approval of the Diet will be necessary. 

Opposition to the plan for the proposed 
telephone company has developed both 
within and without the Ministry of Com- 
munications. This opposition arises large- 
ly over the complications that may occur 
by reason of the fact that, while the gov- 
ernment retains the right to operate the 
system, the activities of the new company 
will be confined to installations, repairs, 
etc., and will have no direct connection 
with operations. 

There is also the question of valuation 
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of the present government property, which 
is variously estimated from 200,000,000 yen 
($99,760,000) to 600,000,000 yen ($296. 
280,000). The estimated value of teleplone 
instruments alone, it is pointed oui, js 
about 530,000,000 yen ($286,404,000), based 
on a total of 760,000 telephones in Japan, 
each having an average market value of 
700 yen (about $346). 

Commenting on the proposed telephone 
extension plan, Naojiro Kikumotor, a man- 
aging director of the Mitsui Bank, said 
that “considered as a practical plan, it is 
doubtful whether it will be carried through 
under present adverse conditions. To col- 
lect as much as 400,000,000 yen through 
public subscription at this time seems al- 
most impossible. It is not a scheme that 
should be advanced under such a financial 
depression as at present.” 


The telephone was first introduced into 
Japan in 1877, and by December, 1880, ex- 
changes were opened in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, the former having 179 subscribers 
and the latter 45. There are now 100 cir- 
cuits available for toll calls between Tokyo 
and Yokohama, and the average number 
of daily conversations between these cen- 
ters is 7,850. From its very inception, the 
telephone has been a government monopoly. 


The early distribution of telephones was 
limited by the lack of equipment and the 
high cost of the imported article. Even 
today, although equipment is manufactured 
in Japan under foreign patents, the price 
per telephone, it is claimed, has shown but 
little decrease from that paid years ago. 

During recent years the income derived 
from the operation of the telephone sys- 
tem has averaged about 53,000,000 yen a 
year; but, despite the fact that its opera- 
tion has been profitable, the service has not 
been extended rapidly enough. This has 
been due to the policy of the government 
for making the service self-supporting; 
consequently, expenditures for additions to 
plant and extension of facilities in general 
had to be met from operating profits. 


"This has resulted in such an acute short- 
age of equipment that for the past 10 years 
the government has failed to meet the de- 
mand for new instruments, applications for 
which have now reached the surprising 
figure of 180,000. Moreover, the exorbi- 
tant costs of instruments plus installation 
charges, which at times total as high as 
$700, are such as to make a telephone in 
Japan a luxury rather than a necessity. 

Telephones are frequently seized on the 
failure of subscribers to pay their taxes 
that may be due to the national, prefec- 
tural, or city governments. When a court 
order is issued against the telephone of a 
person in arrears on such obligations, a 
public auction is held at which his tele- 
phone is sold to the highest bidder. 

Because of the heavy demand for tele- 
phones, the prices bid at these auctions 
are usually about the same as the daily 
market price; the delinquent receives the 
price paid, less the amount of taxes due. 
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Accident Prevention Responsibility 


The Executive Department, the Foremen or Supervisors and the Workers 


Are Equally Responsible for Accidents—First Aid Training Valuable in Acci- 
dent Prevention—Address Given at Annual Up-State Convention of New York 


Personnel Supervisor, Rochester Telephone 


“Accident Prevention Responsibility” has 
been assigned to me as a subject. The key 
to this address is “Responsibility.” In ring 
parlance, it is considered a foe that re- 
quires the resourcefulness of a champion 
te defeat. But like all good fighters, he 
has been whipped by a superior antagonist, 
who made a careful study of his weak 
points and planned his method of attack 
in advance. 

Now, I for one am in “Responsibility’s” 
corner urging him to exert every ounce 
of strength encased in that massive body 
of his, for when he meets defeat, someone 
usually suffers. Someone did not lend en- 
couragement to, nor make any effort to 
support, a fighter who stands for every- 
thing that is good. 

Let us see if we can analyze “Respon- 
sibility” in a manner that is applicable to 
our particular job, whatever that may be. 
It makes no difference whether we happen 
to be the president, vice-president or just 
the office boy; we all are charged with 
the carrying out of our particular “Re- 
sponsibility.” 

In order to make this subject as clear 
as possible, we will organize three groups: 
management, supervisory and the workers. 
The management represents the executive 
branch and departmental heads; supervis- 
ory, the supervisors and foremen; and the 
workers speak for themselves. Now we 
seem to have at least made a start, and we 
will continue by illustration : 


A lineman ascends a pole, reaches the 
desired height, snaps on his “safety” 
and starts to perform his work. Shortly 
after he commences, the other members 
of the “gang” hear a crackling sound 
coming from the direction where Jim is 
working. As they turn to determine the 
cause of the noise, they observe Jim and 
the pole falling to the ground. 

In the short time that he has before 
he strikes the ground, they see him 
trying to get around on the “off side” 
of the pole, for he realizes that if the 
pole, after striking the ground, rebounds 
and falls on top of him, he is just S. O. 
L. But things don’t work out just the 
way we would like to have them, and 
the pole on its descent to the ground 
falls across his legs and they are 
Iractured. 

Jim is rushed to a hospital, if one is 
available, or else to the nearest doctor. 
Later a specialist is summoned, and he 
immediately realizes that from the na- 
ture of the fractures things do not appear 
very rosy and that unless Nature assists 
100 per cent it looks as though young 
Jim will spend the rest of his life going 
around on crutches or with the assis- 
tance of a cane. 


By F. E. Lawn, 


There’s the picture; call it a sob one if 
you will, but I venture to say that there’s 
more than one present who personally 
knows of an accident that resulted in about 
the same way. A little change here or 
there and you have it. By this time, if 











SAFETY DOCTRINES. 


By Joun A. Bracken. 


Action Better Than Words. 

Foreman! Every means should 
be used to prevent accidents and 
to teach safety in plant work. 

Do yourself all that you would 
have your men do to prevent 
accidents. Example is _ better 
than precept. 























I read human nature, you are wondering, 
“Why all the dramatic stuff?” 

The reason is because when we deal 
with truths, the average man, no matter 
who he may be, becomes interested, and 
once interested his mind is open. Let us 
celve into the facts and find out who was 
responsible; perhaps we will find it was 
the management, or the supervisor, or the 
workman himself. Wherein does the man- 
agement fit into this picture? All right, 
let’s see if it doesn’t. 

Briefly, the management is charged with 
the “Responsibility” of providing safe 
equipment and pointing out to the super- 
visors and workmen the things that cause 
tools to lose their effectiveness—thereby 
defeating the purpose for which they are 
used—and acquainting the supervisors and 
workmen with the hazards that confront 
them, based not on theory but actual ex- 
periences of others, which in the end is 
the kind of material that registers. 

So far we do not seem to have much on 
the management; but just to be sure we 
will look up our “Dangerous Condition 
Reports” to learn if that particular pole 
had been previously reported as “danger- 


” 


ous” and for various reasons nothing had 
been done about it. Nothing is found, so 
we will pass on to the “Supervisory 
group.” 


The condition of the butt of the pole 
indicated that the least attempt to rock 
ii would have caused the pole to fall. Per- 
haps weather conditions, such as frost in 
the ground, are to be considered. We will 
first talk with the immediate supervisor— 
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the foreman. We must take it easy, for 
he is human and feels, whether he con- 
tributed to the accident or not, that pos- 
sibly he could have done something to 
prevent it. Just place yourself in his posi- 
tion and you have the answer. 

We're looking for facts, and Mr. Fore- 
man admits that he didn’t specifically call 
to the attention of the injured man the 
importance of testing that particular pole. 
He had, from time to time, when he 
thought of it, warned the men to watch 
out or they were likely to get “bumped 
off.” 

Assuming that the foreman from time 
to time warned the “gang,” did he dis- 
charge his full responsibility ? 

The average line foreman has five or 
more men reporting to him, the number 
depending upon the work in which they 
are engaged. 

In all fairness to Mr. Foreman, shouldn't 
he consider “Safety” just as vital a part 
of his job as the actual execution of the 
work? 

If he is a “safety enthusiast,” it will 
always be paramount in his mind, provid- 
ing the management discharges its respon- 
sibility by training him to think “safety.” 

It looks to me that Mr. Foreman did 
not discharge his responsibility, therefore 
he contributed to the accident. 

Now for the unfortunate employe who 
is the principal actor in our little story. 
He says: “When I got about half-way up 
the pole I tried to shake it, but it wouldn’t 
budge; therefore I took it for granted that 
it was safe.” 

So we say: “You’ve been a lineman a 
number of years and from the experience 
gained during that period you have learned 
that such tests do not amount to very 
much.” 

And he meekly answers in the affirma- 
tive. Further, he admits knowing other 
tests which are just about the last word. 

Now we are not here to make a martyr 
either of the foreman or the workman; 
but regrettable as it is, it appears at pres- 
ent that if we are going to make any real 
progress in combatting accidents, a serious 
one has to occur periodically within our 
own ranks. We will treat with the lessons 
we learn later. The facts have been 
presented—who is responsible? 

From the few threads with which we 
have to judge, it looks as though the fore- 
man and the workman were equally re- 
sponsible. 

Here’s another question which enters 
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into the subject that directly concerns the 
management: Isn’t there something that 
can be done to eliminate or at least re- 
duce these types of accidents? 

Wheels are set in motion to find a 
remedy. One that meets with the approval 
of all concerned is found, and an instruc- 
tion issued to the supervisory group charg- 
ing them with the responsibility of carry- 
ing it out. Your interest arouses your 
curiosity—all right, we’ll pass it on, not 
with the thought that it is fool-proof but 
more in the nature of a “human experi- 
ment.” Here it is: 


Duties of the Foreman. 

Upon arrival at the job, the first duty 
of the foreman is to assign two expe- 
rienced linemen working together to inspect 
the poles that are to be climbed, unless 
such poles carry ten or more wires or a 
messenger. The method, briefly, requires 
two workmen to apply pike poles against 
the pole at a designated height and attempt 
to rock it. If the pole stands up under 
this test, it is the assumption that it will 
support the weight of a man. 

The instruction goes into detail and 
instructs the foreman in the method of 
safeguarding the pole, etc. It further 
provides that all poles which cannot be 
replaced at the time of discovery will be 
suitably marked to serve as a warning to 
other employes until such time when the 
pole can be replaced. 

This is the management’s contribution 
to accident prevention, and, if you will 
pardon me, is a full discharge of its 
responsibility insofar as it pertains to 
that particular type of accident. Later, 
if another method develops that carries 
more merit, the management is charged 
with the “responsibility” of adopting it. 

We have reached the end of our | little 
drama, and I hope that we. all recognize 
just what our “Responsibility” is, no 
matter what part we played. 

I’m going to impose upon your good 
nature while I discuss the value of “First 
Aid Training” and its relation to “Acci- 
dent Prevention.” A few weeks ago I 
kad an opportunity to talk “Safety” and 
“First Aid” with a safety representative 
cof one of our large industries. He in- 
formed me that their records show fewer 
accidents to employes who enrolled in the 
first aid training course than those who 
had not received the training, the reaction 
being that by making them cognizant of 
the seriousness of accidents and their re- 
sults, the men were more careful, there- 
fore fewer accidents occurred. 

The importance of first aid training was 
indelibly impressed upon me recently in a 
nearby city when I was fortunate in wit- 
nessing the presentation of a medal, con- 
ferred by the National Safety Council 
for meritorious service upon a young man 
who had saved the life of a co-worker on 
December 26, 1929. The following veri- 
fied abbreviated description tells the story: 

The incident occurred at 1:30 p. m,, 
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December 26, 1929, at the west end of the 
Fix Road, Grand Island, N. Y. The men 
were engaged in repairing lines damaged 
by the severe sleet storm of last winter 
and were working under most unfavorable 
conditions. Before any work was under- 
taken on these lines, several careful inspec- 
tions were made by men, foremen and 
supervisors to make certain that telephone 
lines were clear of electric light wires. 

As late as an hour prior to the occur- 
rence, the men and their foremen inspected 
the route on their way to and from lunch 
and found the telephone wires clear. The 
actual cross with an electric light wire 
was due to the fact that a rise in tempera- 
ture caused sleet to fall from some sec- 
tions of the electric light wires while stay- 
ing in place on others, resulting in uneven 
sag. At a point a mile from where the 
men were working a heavily-loaded span 
adjacent to spans from which sleet had 
fallen was found to have sagged to such 
an extent as to make contact with a tele- 
phone wire. 


Lineman’s Narrow Escape. 

At the time of the incident Messrs. Doe 
and Smith were working as a pair de- 
tached from other men. Doe was doing 
the work aloft and had ascended a pole. 
Smith was doing the work on the ground. 
He was in the act of picking up ends of 
wires to send them up to Doe by means 
of the hand line, when he received a severe 
electric shock. Doe heard Smith’s cries, 
then saw him reel backward across the 
road and fall into the snow in the ditch. 
Smith still held both wires, smoke appear- 
ing from his left hand. 

Doe, immediately realizing the situation, 
quickly unhooked his safety strap and de- 
scended the pole. ‘He hastened to the car, 
15 feet away, obtained and put*on rubber 
gloves, ran about 20 feet to where Smith 
lay, and pulled the wires from his hands, 
breaking the flow of electric current 
through Smith’s body. It is estimated that 
not more than one minute was consumed 
ir these foregoing operations. 

Doe then immediately carried Smith, 
who was entirely unconscious and whose 
breathing was suspended, from the ditch, 
laid him on his coat and applied artificial 
respiration. He worked over Smith from 
20 to 30 minutes and finally revived him. 
During the time Doe was working over 
Smith no one passed along the highway, 
and he performed all of the rescue and 
resuscitation operations alone. 

When Smith had sufficiently recovered, 
Doe placed him in.the car, again put on 
rubber gloves and cleared the dangerous 
wires from the highway, then he rushed 
Smith to broadcasting station WKEN, about 
one-half mile distant. Here burns on 
Smith’s hand were given first aid treat- 
ment. He was still in a weakened, dazed 
condition and was hurried to a Buffalo 
hospital. He has since made a full recovery. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Smith’s life was saved by clear thinking 
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and quick action on the part of Doe iy 
breaking his hold on the charged teleshone 
wire, and by prompt and properly 
ing artificial respiration. 

Now, that’s only part of the story. Let’s 
look under the surface. Could Doe have 
saved Smith’s life if he had not been 
trained? Certainly not! 

In a trying situation like this, had the 
men not been equipped with the necessary 
knowledge, the accident would have re- 
sulted in a double fatality. But he knew 
what to do, the management saw to that. 
He was trained to handle an emergency 
of that nature. 

My friends, there was the finest display 
of coordinated discharge of “Responsibil- 
ity” that anyone was privileged to witness: 
the management, supervisors and the work- 
men all discharged their responsibility, and 
what a reward! Appraise it, if you can. 

Our subject has dealt with the “human” 
side of the picture, but it so happens that 
it is directly related to the “financial side, 
which in the final analysis is the one thing 
that makes possible the carrying out of 
proved “humanitarian” ideas. Let us look 
at the cold facts: 

If Doe had not been educated to handle 
the situation, Smith would now be perma- 
nently locaced in the Great Beyond instead 
of the healthy, breathing young man he is 
tuday. Assuming that he died, the cost to 
his employer would exceed $10,000. 

Doe, in his eagerness to help Smith and 
not knowing what to do, would in all 
probability have come in contact with the 
“hot stuff,” resulting in his death. Adding 
another $10,000 and we have an amount of 
$20,000—sizable 
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Telephone System of Berlin, Ger- 
many, Half-Century Old. 

It was 50 years last July since Heinrich 
Stephan, Germany’s postmaster 
announced that he was about to establish 
a telephone exchange in Berlin for private 
citizens. Up to that time the telephone 
had been used only in official business, and 
this was the first time private individuals 
had had an opportunity to use it in Europe. 

At first only 94 applications were re- 
ceived, but a half-year later it was possi- 
ble to open this first exchange with about 
200 subscribers, mainly merchants, banks 
and newspapers. Berlin today has almost 
70 exchanges and about a half-million sub- 
scribers. 


general, 


Highway Telephones for Motorists 
Planned for Southern Rhodesia. 
Telephones at regular intervals 

important highways in Southern Rhodesia, 

Africa, are planned for aiding stranded 

motorists. Roadside farms may be sub- 

sidized bythe government with signs 1n- 
forming travelers of the nearest telephone, 

according to recent dispatches from [u- 

lawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Here and There in Telephone: Work 
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Employes’ Prospect Cards Basis 
of New Business Campaign. 

In the most successful canvass for new 
business which the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., Madison, Wis., made last spring, 
the “prospect” card played an important 
part. 

These prospect cards were turned in by 
employes and gave information concern- 


conversion to the dial system will be com- 
pleted in those exchanges for which plans 
have been made, it is estimated that 180,000 
operators will be required. This figure 
includes only the women employed in the 
companies’ operating rooms. 

Women are also employed in other 
branches of telephone work to an increas- 


ing extent. There was, in 1920, a total of 
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The “Prospect Card,” Upon Which the “Add-A-Phone” Canvass of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., Madison, Wis., Was Founded. 


ing the prospect and the kind of service 
which he might take. The _ illustration 
shows the information supplied by the 
prospect card. These cards were sent by 
the employes to the business office and 
formed a basis for a mailing list, prelim- 
inary to the actual solicitation by commer: 
cial department representatives. 


Women Employes in Bell System 
Increasing Despite Dials. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of the 
dial telephone in the Bell system and its 
rapid increase, the number of women em- 
ployes in the system is constantly growing. 

A great many operators are required 
with the dial system to handle long distance 
and other special calls and to assist in its 
general operation. The introduction of the 
dial system simply avoids as rapid an in- 
crease in the number of operators as would 
be needed with manual operation. 

The dial system was first introduced in 
the Bell system in 1920. At that time there 
were 128,000 women operators employed. 
In the decade from 1920 to 1930, about 28 
per cent of the Bell system was placed on 
a dial basis, but during the same period, 
due to the large total increase in telephones, 
the number of women operators has risen 
from 128,000 to 160,000. 

By 1940, when it is expected that the 


35,000 such women so employed. This 
number has risen to 80,000 in 1930, and the 
3ell engineer whose task it is to forecast 
the growth of the telephone business, esti- 
mates that the requirements of 1940 will 
call for about 110,000 women employed in 
branches of telephone work other than the 
actual operating. 

In other words, the total number of 
women employed in the Bell system has 
increased from 163,000 in 1920 to 240,000 
in 1930, with an estimated requirement of 
about 290,000 in 1940. 

In addition, there were, in 1920, some 
70,000 private branch exchange operators. 
This number likewise is constantly increas- 
ing and should reach 175,000 in 1940. This 
means that if these estimates are accurate, 
nearly half a million women will be earn- 
ing their bread and butter in 1940 in tele- 
phone positions. 


Growing Independent Company in 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Custer, S. D., in the Black Hills has had 

a 63 per cent increase in population in the 

last 10 years. It is served by the Custer 

County Telephone Co., which was organ- 

ized in 1915 to take over the Point of 

Rocks and the Eldorado companies. In 

1919 the Custer Mutual Telephone Co. was 

also absorbed. 
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In 1929, P. F. Orcutt was invited by 
representative business men to investigate 
the telephone property with a view of ac- 
quiring control and improving the service 
which had not expanded with the demands 
of the growing community. This was done 
and a program of improvement and de- 
velopment was started. Since then, new 
poles have been set and over 7,000 feet of 
aerial cable placed. 

New business has been developed and 
full-time service is now in effect at both 
the Custer and Pringle exchanges. The 
company is considering building a new 
office for its Custer exchange and making 
other additional improvements. It has 
adopted the slogan, “Best in the West, bar 
none.” 

“Collections are on a better basis than 
ever before,” writes Manager P. F. 
Orcutt, “and the future looks bright. Ex- 
perienced telephone men and TELEPHONY 
make a combination hard to beat.” 

At a recent meeting of the new directors 
of the company, Dr. F. E. Manning, of 
Custer, was elected president; S. R. Orcutt 
of Dell Rapids, vice-president, and P. F. 
Orcutt, of Custer, secretary-treasurer. 

Both of the Orcutts, who are brothers, 
started in the telephone game when boys 
and are now eligible to membership in the 
Pioneers. Ray, the older of the two, has 
devoted his entire time in service to the 
plant; and “Pete” has spent eight years in 
management. 


Moving and Turning of Indiana 
Bell Headquarters Building. 


One of the biggest and most novel proj- 
ects ever attempted by a telephone com- 
pany has been started in Indianapolis, Ind., 
by the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. This 
is the moving of the large eight-story 
building of the company without the sus- 
pension of service. 

A vivid description of the 
which the move is to be made to the rear 
of a 200-foot downtown 
block is given by Otto N. Mueller, archi- 
tectural supervisor of the work. Rather 
than tear the building down, he said, the 
company estimated it could save $750,000 


manner in 


square business 


or more by moving it and thereby preserve 
equipment valued at $1,250,000 which has 
a useful life of 20 years more to run. Mr. 
Mueller said the building, weighing 22,- 
540,000 pounds, would be moved in three 
to six weeks between the middle of Sep- 
tember and the middle of October at a cost 
of about $300,000. 

Under conditions made ten 
than was estimated necessary, the building 
will be moved 51 degrees south of its pres- 
ent location, and at the same time get a 
complete quarter turn to face on another 


times safer 
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street. The turn will be made on the base- 
ment level with the outside arc extending 
almost to the curb of the street. 

The building is being fitted with flexible 
sewer, water, heat and gas connections. 
Power and telephone cables have been sus- 
pended to the first floor level. 

A new foundation now is being con- 
structed at the rear of the block and the 
building will be tied together with 600 tons 
of supersteel structure. A solid eight-inch 
concrete mat will be laid at the basement 
level. On top of this will be laid 125,000 
feet of fir timber over which will be spread 
sand to form a cushion. Six hundred tons 
of 85-pound steel rails will be laid on the 
cushioned mat. The building will be 
moved over these rails on 4,000 three-inch 
steel rollers between the rails and 200 steel 
rail shoes to be fitted on 26-inch steel 
beams supporting the building. 





SAFETY DOCTRINES. 


By Joun A. BRACKEN. 


Thinking Out the Facts. 


Everything done with the hands 
is directed by the brain. In very 
important plant or other telephone 
work this direction is subcon- 
scious, but nevertheless real. 

To avoid possible accidents, 
then, and to travel securely the 
road of safe practices, one should 
think out each task thoroughly 
and correctly. 























their cars at excessive speeds,” stated M. T. 
Caster, general plant superintendent of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. “But 
we feel, however, that the interest of our 
organization in accident prevention justi- 
fies our placing governors on certain of 
our cars in order to remove the possibility 
of any of our cars being operated at a 
speed above the maximum speed provided 
for by the statutes of the state of Ne- 
braska.” 


The company maintains a safety director 
who meets regularly with all plant de- 
partment employes to discuss all problems 
relative to the safety of all employes and 
their work. E. F. Burke is safety director. 
The automobiles owned by the company 
are also equipped with fire extinguishers. 
These have proved helpful and useful in 
extinguishing fires in homes at the time 
that telephone service was being repaired 
or installed, and eliminating fires on pole 
lines. 


It will be necessary to raise the struc- 
ture one-fourth of an inch to start it on 
the way. Once on rollers, six electric en- 
gines and 40 steel jacks will do the job of 
moving it. The building will be moved 
from five to six feet a day. Customers 
and employes of the company will be able 
to have ingress and egress to it by means 
of a draw-bridge arrangement. 


After the building has been turned, a 
new structure of monumental design will 
be erected on the 200-foot frontage of its 
former site. It will be eight stories high, 
designed to support 25 stories and will be 
occupied entirely by the telephone com- 
pany, as will the old building. 


The idea of moving the building, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mueller, originated in the mind 
of Frank Montrose, vice-president of the 
company, and was rechecked by engineers 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph ee hn 
Co. It will be the largest occupied build- Company Cooperates with Grocery 
ing ever to have been moved, the architect in Attractive Window Display. 
said, and extraordinary precautions are An interesting window display was 
being taken to insure the safe accom- made a while ago in the windows of Gold- 
plishment in view of the hundreds of em- 
ployes working in the structure. 


Safety Measures for Cars Adopted 
by Lincoln, Neb., Company. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., in its program of safety 
has installed speed governors on all its 
light service cars and trucks throughout 
the 134 exchanges in its territory. The 
governors installed on service cars have 
been regulated to permit a maximum speed 
of 45 miles an hour, while the company 
trucks will be unable to attain a speed of 

more than 35 miles an hour. 

This safety precaution is in line with 
the company’s policy to eliminate generally 
all hazards and dangers that cause injuries, 
and in its automobile service to avert all 
possible traffic accidents. 

“Our organization has maintained a gen- 
eral freedom from accidents which have 
occurred in connection with the operation 
of our cars, and with few exceptions our 
drivers have not been guilty of operating 








berg Bowen grocery store in San Fran- 
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cisco, Calif., in cooperation with the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
telephone company had a perspective nap 
of San Francisco enlarged to 6 ft. 8 ins. 
in width and 10 ft. 6 ims. in length and 
framed in an antique redwood frame. This 
was placed in the background of the 
window. 

At the left of the display the telephone 
company placed a P. B. X. board, in front 
of which was seated a wax figure wearing 
a head set. Ribbons were extended from 
the switchboard. to the various exclusive 
residence districts on the map, such as 
Nob Hill, Pacific Heights, Telegraph Hill, 
etc. 

The idea of the entire display was to 
show that Goldberg Bowen specialize in 
making telephone deliveries to various ex- 
clusive districts in San Francisco. Gold- 
berg Bowen use a specially designed tele- 
phone turret order board in its telephone 
delivery service. 

Window cards carried the message that 
“Your grocer is as close as the telephone.” 
“Extension telephone in the kitchen is a 
boon to housewives.” 


Indiana Subscriber Has Same Tel- 
ephone Number for 40 Years. 
Mrs. Charles Gilbert, who recently took 

over the management of the Gilbert ga- 

rage -in Hartford City, Ind., is believed 
to hold a record, for the longest use of 
one telephone number in Indiana. 

The number, “40,” was first given Gil- 
berts some 40 years ago, when a tele- 
phone was installed in the livery barn 
owned by Mr. Gilbert and his father. 
Later he erected a garage and the number 
remained the same. 

After his death, Mrs. Gilbert leased the 
garage to Grant T. Munson, who operated 
it as the Gilbert Sales; still maintaining 
the telephone number. Late in July, 
Mrs. Gilbert again took over the garage 
and the number still remains “40.” 


























Window Display of San Francisco, Calif., Grocery Featuring Telephone As Means of 
Obtaining Quick Delivery of Orders. 
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Helpful Follow-UpTraining for Operators 


Success in Reaching One's Goal Comes Through Proper Training—Under- 
standing and Cooperation Among Employes Should Be Cultivated—Paper 
Presented at Traffic Conference of Iowa Independent Telephone Association 


By Edith Drew, 


Chief Operator, Iowa State Telephone Co., Newton, Iowa 


In beginning this talk on “Follow Up 
Training for Experienced Operators,” I 
am stating the prime necessities of work, 
as defined by Hamilton Wright Mabie: 
“To know every detail, to gain an insight 
into each secret, to learn every method, to 
secure every kind of skill are the prime 
necessities in every art, craft or business. 

“No time is too long, no study too hard, 
no discipline too severe for the attainment 
of complete familiarity with one’s work 
and complete ease and skill in the art of 
doing it. As a man values his life, he must 
be willing to pay the highest price of suc- 
cess in it, the price which severe training 
exacts.” * 

Proper Training Essential. 

Regardless of what goal in life one is 
trying to attain, the success in reaching it 
comes through proper training. One will 
never be successful merely wishing and 
waiting for success, thinking it will grad- 
ually come as a gift. Only through one’s 
will and efforts, along with proper train- 
ing, without sidestepping or dodging, will 
he succeed. 

In this age of progress skilled workers 
are essential in every organization. In 
telephone work one of the biggest prob- 
lems is selecting and training the right 
executives and the right operators. Any- 
one can run a switchboard, so far as the 
mechanical operation is concerned. We all 
know it takes training and study to become 
a skilled musician; neither can one become 
a skilled operator unless she has had the 
right training. 

Skill in operating means not only that 
individual steps be performed with ease, 
accuracy and promptness, but also that the 
work be so co-ordinated that the steps fol- 
low one another smoothly, without pause 
or break, and in proper order. Operating 
that is unhurried and attentive, that ad- 
vances smoothly from one step to another, 
taking advantage of opportunities to over- 
lap, requires less effort, is faster, more 
accurate and far more pleasing to the cus- 
tomer than operating that is jerky, and 
comes to a full stop from time to time, or 
gives the impression of haste. 

Individual members of the operating 
force quite naturally are anxious to per- 
form their duties satisfactorily because of 
the personal satisfaction and pleasure to be 
gained from so doing. No one can be alto- 
gether happy unless they feel the work that 
they are doing comes up to the standards 
of their office or the standards expected 
by the customers they serve. 


For this reason it is most desirable to 
have each member of the operating force 
thoroughly appreciate the sincere desire of 
the company to give its patrons the best 
that it can, and to treat its employes with 
absolute fairness and consideration and to 
give them every assistance in rendering the 
best service possible. 

The development of this understanding 
among employes is an important back- 
ground, for the operators will realize the 
need and welcome specific individual train- 
ing offered by the chief operator. The 
instruction of the individual, based on an 
analysis of her work and needs, is gener- 
ally conceded to be the most effective means 
of improving the operating force as a 
whole and securing more permanent results. 

Experience indicates that in the normal 
force the majority is doing good work. It 
is only the few who are mainly respon- 
sible for poor operating and who require 
the most instruction. These few are those 
with recent operating experience, the older 
operators whose work is below average be- 
cause of insufficient training in the past, 
and new operators. 

When a man buys a new car he expects 
it to be in perfect order before he pays 
for it. After he has used it awhile, he 
has it overhauled at different times of the 
year so that he may keep it in perfect 
condition. 

Training Rules for Operators. 

For the same reason operators should be 
subject to review training several times a 
year. To insure the continuous develop- 
ment of the individual, it is necessary to 
follow a very definite program of training 
so that all supervisory people are working 
in the same direction. Some of the fac- 
tors to be considered in making up such a 
program are: 

CoNFIDENCE OF THE Force: A chief 
operator should encourage her operators to 
consult her freely regarding details of their 
work which they do not understand. 

ErrectivE Use or Time: Do we as 
chief operators make the most of our time? 
Is it at all times productive? 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OpeRATOR: No 
two people are the same; study the indi- 
vidual so your manner of approach may 
not be antagonistic. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE OPERATOR: No 
ERATOR: This is developed as she is al- 
lowed to manage her own position and to 
handle calls without interruption to the 
limit of her ability. Care should be taken, 
however, so that ambitious operators do 
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not attempt to carry too heavy a load. Co- 
operation and teamwork are very essential 
in the giving of service. It is not the 
efforts of one or two, but the combined 
efforts of all that result in a strong organi- 
zation. 

INTEREST OF THE Force: Lack of in- 
terest is quite frequently caused from lack 
of knowledge. Recognition of good work 
has a tendency to create interest and a de- 
sire on the part of an operator to do her 
best. 

When following the work of an opera- 
tor, the chief operator, or supervisor, should 
station herself where she can note the vari- 
ous conditions and features of the opera- 
tor’s work to best advantage. Certain 
phases of the work may be followed very 
easily at a position five or six feet from 
the switchboard ; again it may be necessary 
to stand quite close, while other irregu- 
larities may: be determined by monitoring. 

In general, poor operating is due to one 
of the following: Lack of knowledge; 
engrossed in other details of work; im- 
proper operating habits; lack of skill; and 
indifference or carelessness. 

To determine the corrective action to be 
taken, consideration should be given to the 
personal characteristics, the operator’s 
knowledge of the work and the conditions 
causing the irregularities. 
corrective action will vary in the case of 
an operator whose work is generally satis- 
factory and who is habitually careless or 
indifferent. 

Their training may require drills—in- 
struction away from the board or actual 
demonstration at the board. It is a good 
practice for the chief operator or super- 
visor to discuss the work with the opera- 
tor. During this discussion commend the 
operator for good work, then speak of the 
irregularities. Having determined by 
proper questioning the extent of the opera- 
tor’s knowledge and any other condition 
which may have tended to poor work, you 
are in a position to develop the principles 
underlying the practice and then correct 
the application. 

It may be well to divide irregularities 
into three classes: First, errors which seri- 
ously affect service; second, those which 
do not seriously affect service; and third, 


Obviously the 


errors which seldom occur. 

In making an analysis of an operator’s 
work, some of the more important items to 
be noted are: 

ALERTNESS: Is the operator alert at all 
times, or is her alertness affected by health, 
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loads, lack of interest, lack of knowledge 
of work or temperature of the room? 
Accuracy: It is affected by failure to 
hear or understand, transposition, mis-plug- 
ging, improper party-line ringing, failure 
to observe board markings, improper test- 
ing, failure to trace congested cords, or 
disconnecting on adjacent positions? 
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fections, enunciation or numerals and 
phrases? 

Is style strip repetition used? 

In checking position management, one 
might take the items in the following 
order : 

First, the selection of cords: to answer; 


to pass; to hold. Answering signals in the 


VoIce: 
business-like, natural, using the proper in- 


Is the tone courteous, quiet, order of importance. 


Second, answering line signals: 


Are 





























CANDLE LIGHT 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 

We rarely pick up a newspaper or magazine nowadays which does not 
have an article concerning someone who has achieved success in life; has def- 
initely arrived, in fact. I am not going to talk to you about the folks who 
have arrived at their particular goal of success, but instead, about those who 
do not arrive, and why. 

How often we meet people who seem to have the most promising future! 
We hear a lot of talk about them: “Such a live young fellow!” “Peppy! Sure 
to make good!” “A regular go-getter.” 
perhaps it is that nothing happens. 
the young chap dies down. 

“He was a four-flusher!” someone exclaims in disgust. “He got every- 
thing and everybody all stirred up, but that’s all he did do; kept everybody 
rushing from pillar to post, and in the end he did not accomplish one single, 
constructive thing.” 

Such folks might be likened to that exciting piece of fireworks known as 
“Devil Chaser.” They start out with a zip. Now they are here, rushing em- 
ployes madly about, changing policies and practices; now they are there doing 
likewise; and in the end they are nowhere because they really did not start 
any where. 

The best that can be said of them is what we say of the devil chaser— 
they cover a lot of ground, but head in no definite direction, and end, very 
often, a fizzle. 


And then something happens; or 
But, at any rate, all this enthusiasm about 


“The world steps aside to let any man pass who knows where he is going; 
but he must know where his work leads to if he is going to direct others,” 
says an Italian proverb. 

There are certain other people we know, know of, or read about, who arrest 
our interest because of their rise to unusual success or fame with meteoric 
3ut, alas! Many of them evidently do not make good connections, 
because soon we hear no more of their success or fame; or if they happen to 
be home folks, they are back in our midst, with a pocketful of alibis, almost 
before we are accustomed to their being away. 

Such folks may be likened to a “Sky Rocket.” Up, up, they go; and 
almost before the echo of their going has died away, they return to us like 
a powder-blown stick. A sky rocket has altitude—without accomplishment, 
and the same may be said of such folks. 

And I know of certain other folks—and you know them, too—who go like 
the wind, but they never get anywhere. 
way of a “Pin Wheel.” 
progress. 


swiftness. 


People of this sort remind me of the 
They both have all kinds of speed, but they make no 


As I said at the beginning, my talk does not have to do with folks who 
have achieved success. However, these folks had their ups and downs, too. 
But when they had an up-and-down-again experience, they did not stay down 
very long. 

Undoubtedly, “devil-chasers,” 
But we know that they did not give 
They tried again and again, perhaps, before they finally succeeded. If 
they had not done so, we would not be hearing or reading about their suc- 
cesses today. And they have no need to be ashamed of those drab experiences 
in their past, because these were not the final picture. 

Remember that “One steady, shining candle is of more real service to 
the world than a ton of fireworks.” 


they made grievous mistakes, including 


“sky-rocket,” and “pin-wheel” mistakes. 
up. 
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they answered in order of their a; 


ear- 
ance in the answering jack? After the 
previous call has been completed, is there 
prompt action in locating the multiple 
jack? 

Third, overlapping : Disconnecting, ‘rans. 
ferring plugs from one hand to another 
and teamwork may all be done as over- 


lapping operations. 

By teamwork is meant: Passing cords 
promptly, accepting passed cords promptly, 
reaching full position to right and left, 
pointing out recalls on adjacent positions, 
pointing out signals, disconnecting 
slacked cords promptly, and refusing un- 
necessary assistance. 

After teamwork we might mention 
equipment handling, and so on until every 
phase of operating has been named; but 
after the very last should be development. 
What method of development are you using 
to correct conditions which should be im- 
proved? Is your method successful? Does 
the operator show improvement? 
the hand of 


line 


Success or failure lies in 
each one of us. 


New Company Organized to Pub- 
lish International Directory. 
Publication of the international tele- 
phone directory, “ATI,” will in the future 
be in the hands of a stock company re- 
cently formed for that purpose with the 
head office in Copenhagen, according to a 
report received in the U. S. Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Paul H. Pearson, Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 

The new company is called the “Annu- 
sire Telephonique International.” Accord- 
ing to its report, it is capitalized at £25,- 
000 sterling, of which £19,000 represents 
preferred shares paying 7 per cent cumu- 
lative dividends and the balance common 
shares limited to 8 per cent dividend. 

It is said that any surplus will be placed 
partly with the reserve fund and partly 
used to redeem outstanding shares with 


the hope that in time the company will 


become a freehold institution. In such 
event the profits earned would be devoted 
solely to the furtherance of international 
telephone communication. 

The 1930 edition of “ATI” was issued 
July 23 and contains, it is said, the names 
of nearly 50,000 subscribers in 38 different 
countries. The majority of the subscrib- 
ers naturally are European, but in addi- 
tion North and South America, Australia, 
Netherland East Indies, etc., are in it. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 8: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 10° 
llc. Iron—Quiet; No. 2 F. O. B. eastern 
Pennsylvania, $18.00@19.00; Buffalo, $16; 


Alabama, $11.50@14.00. Lead—Steady; 
spot New York, 5.50c; East St. Lous, 
5.35c. Tin—Steady; spot and _ nearby, 


$29.80; futures, $30.05. Zinc—Quiet; last 
St. Louis spot and future, 4.30@4.35c. 












Testing Toll and Rural Telephone Lines 


Daily Test Should Be Made of Rural and Toll Lines—Voltmeter and Gal- 


vanometer Readings Taken Periodically in Smaller Offices—Line Faults Which 
Develop—Paper Read at Annual Convention of Pennsylvania Association 


Plant Engineer, Cumberland Valley 


A real profitable source of revenue of a 
successful telephone company is efficient 
toll line service. The least profitable, if 
not very carefully handled, is rural line 
service. 

There was a day when a rural sub- 
was content with whatever tele- 
service he could get between 
interruptions; but today the rural com- 
munity has developed to such an extent that 
the subscriber demands, and rightfully so, 
that his service be just as free from inter- 
ruptions as that in the city. We know that 
the big fruit or wheat grower who is try- 
ing to talk to Pittsburgh or New York 
markets to sell his crop, can do so, no mat- 
ter how efficient the toll line, only so satis- 
factorily as the efficiency of his own line 
will permit. 

The public demands that all circuits, 
whether they be long distance, or rural or 
local exchange lines, be efficient and free 
of disturbances or trouble that may inter- 
rupt their conversations. Such efficiency 
can only be maintained by a constant and 
proper supervision of lines. 

It is the duty of some person or persons 
in every telephone exchange to direct the 
maintenance of toll and rural, as well as 
exchange lines. A regular routine is, or 
should be, established and employes trained 
to do their jobs with all speed and effi- 
ciency. 


scriber 
phone 


In our offices, for many years past, every 
day at 6:30 a. m., a general test is made 
of all rural lines and all lines known as 
trunks or toll lines. This consists of call- 
ing the distant operator on each line and 
requesting a call on the same circuit in 
return. This checks the proper action of 
ring-down device, drop or signal; at the 
same time a listening test is made for line 
swings, cutouts, noise or anything that 
would be subject to report for testing and 
correction. 

A check on rural circuits is somewhat 
more difficult at this hour, in view of the 
fact that Bill Smith, living out on the high- 
way probably six or seven miles, may not 
have reason to be up and out at that hour: 
and he may not be in the best frame of 
mind if his dreams are disturbed by the 
telephone bell and answering hears the 
operator say, “I am testing your line; will 
you please ring for Central.” 

\t any rate it is not good practice to 
annoy the subscriber with too frequent 
tes: calls. However, this operator, each 


day, is directed to plug-in on each such 





By G. E. Twigg, 


rural circuit and listen carefully for any 
unusual line condition and report 
ever fault may have been thus detected. I 
might say that this duty is generally 
assigned to an operator of long experience 
and one who knows her circuits. 

All reports thus made are forwarded to 
the test table, or in the case of a small 
office, are handed to the local troubleman 


what- 











Brains and Service. 

Nothing is so plentiful in America as 
opportunity. There are more jobs for 
forceful men than there are forceful 
men to fill them. Captains of industry 
are not hunting money. America is 
heavy with it. They are seeking brains 
—specialized brains—and faithful, loyal 
service.—Charles M. Schwab. 








or passed to the main office for the atten- 
tion of the wire chief. In this way fairly 
accurate reports on toll and rural lines in 
all offices are ready for the maintenance 
department at the moment they report for 
duty in the morning. All reports are then 
checked to determine the nature of the 
trouble, and a man immediately assigned 
for clearance. 

Toll lines are given the preference over 
all others. The man assigned for clear- 
ance is instructed to report at once, if at 
all possible, any unusual condition that 
may delay the prompt repair of a circuit 
so that arrangements may be made at once 
to shorten the delay as much as possible. 

The regular morning test as outlined 
does not complete the efficiency check. All 
through the day all operators are instructed 
to observe the activities of toll and rural 
lines; not only to observe that the incom- 
ing calls are received with snappy action 
on the part of the signaling device, that 
the transmission is good, that too many 
parties are answering to the ring on that 
rural line, or that some party answers un- 
certain as to whether the call was for him, 
but also to make tests on any line when 
the usual activity on these lines has been 
noted to be absent. 

Periodical tests are made of all lines in 
each office from the testboard or by the 
troubleman, in the case of the small office. 
Voltmeter and galvanometer readings are 
also taken periodically during the routine 
visits to those offices not equipped with 
testboard apparatus. At regular _inter- 
vals, transmission and ring tests are made 
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Telephone Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


with each telephone on every rural circuit. 

After every storm, if thought sufficiently 
severe, a test is run through in this man- 
If an office is equipped with a test- 
are 


ner : 
board, all lines tested for - shorts, 
grounds, crosses or opens, and toll lines 
are checked to and from the distant oper- 
ator. A check of the meter reading against 
the line resistance records will tell at once 
if any faults have developed. 

In the smaller testboard 
equipped, every line on the plant is tested. 
If the storm was of mild intensity, prob- 
ably one party on each line is tested. If of 
a more serious nature, every party on each 
line is tested. 

This is quite a job, especially on a busy 
board; but we have found that the sub- 
scriber is far more willing to be annoyed 
by a test call after a 
compelled to find some way to report to 
the office that his telephone is out of ser- 
vice. Of course, we miss a few, but the 
percentage is very small, and the conse- 
quences of “no test” is not strung out over 


plants not 


storm than to be 


a long period in the form of complaints. 
Twice each year, station inspections are 
made—that is, telephones are tested, de- 
fective batteries replaced, worn and broken 
repaired or 
tightened, wiring inspected and if neces- 


parts renewed, connections 
sary, rewired; loops or drops repaired, bad 
line conditions noted and repaired, and rec- 
ommendations for changes reported. 

All these tests are made with the thought 
in mind to detect and clear faults with all 
possible speed in order to reduce the inter- 
rupted service period, and before the tele- 
phone-user has discovered them and would 
have occasion to complain or to report in 
terrupted service. 

It might be well to explain here, our 
statistics. A 
record card of each line, numbered accord 


methods of recording line 
ing to its answering jack position on the 
switchboard, is filed in numerical order at 
All the sta- 
tistics of each toll line and each rural line 
are kept faithfully on these cards. 


the division wire chief’s desk. 


This includes cable-pair number, gauge 
and loop resistance, line-wire pin position, 
gauge, kind of wire, the toll-line loop re- 
sistance to the next office figured out in 
ohms and feet, the rural-line normal loop 
reading, all details of phantoms; in fact, 
all the details of all lines. 

A record like this in any office is a very 
valuable asset to those whose duty it is to 
test or supervise the maintenance of lines. 
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They must, however, be kept up to date to 
be dependable. When a telephone is in- 
stalled or discontinued on a rural line, the 
resistance readings must be corrected. 
Likewise any change on a toll line must be 
checked and the new reading recorded. 

Not all offices are equipped with Wheat- 
stone bridge or any type of galvanometer, 
but a good voltmeter of not too high re- 
sistance, say 5,000 ohms, with a good 
large scale so that the needle swing or 
variations can be easily read, can be 
calibrated to read in ohms and is very sat- 
isfactory for this purpose. 

As an example of the convenience of the 
volt-ohm-meter, we have a man in one of 
our division offices who, when cable trouble 
develops, calls in to headquarters and says: 
“No. 4 cable is in trouble; it tests like 
water; it is in the 100-pair about the sec- 
ond section north of Main and Market.” 

He hunts out a pair that shows a solid 
or nearly solid fault, reads it with his volt- 
meter, refers to his detailed records show- 
ing resistances and distances in that cable, 
and his results are generally very close. 

A common form of fault frequently de- 
veloping in iron rural circuits is that of 
defective joints or splices. Nothing is 
more exasperating to the troubleman than 
a long rural line that has practically out- 
lived its usefulness and is constantly de- 
veloping bad splices. This form of trouble 
is also prevalent to some extent on. iron 
rural lines that are not so old, and on 
copper lines. 

These faults are accounted for in various 
ways: A sleeve that has not been twisted 
enough, or, just as bad, one that has been 
twisted too far and has been punished, 
sometimes develops trouble a short time af- 
ter it has been put in the air. Lines along 
railroads or in any smoky or gaseous sec- 
tion are subject to corrosion. Lightning 
or crosses with power lines are very hard 
on splices or sleeves. 

Hot and cold weather—in other words ex- 
pansion and contraction of metals—are re- 
sponsible for a lot of our troubles. An- 
other common cause develops in the case 
of a line down. It stands to reason that 
any line in the air, pulled up fairly tight 
for a long period of time, when sudden- 
ly broken will slack back from two to prob- 
ably 20 sections, depending on the ties. 
The natural result is sudden relaxation of 
metals, with the consequent developing of 
faults in the splices. 

Lines, iron or copper, having been in 
the air a long period of time during which 
they have been subject to many sleet and 
storm breaks, will develop plenty of de- 
fective splices, due to the fact that re- 
pairs are made with all possible speed, 
without much thought on the part of the 
lineman of anything other than the quick 
restoring of the circuit. This is in many 


cases unavoidable, but a line check taken 
afterwards and compared with the records, 
will sometimes show an added resistance 
from 5 to 150 ohms. 
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Basis of True Friendship. 

It seems to me that friendship is a 
chemical reaction in two human souls 
who have found the right catalyzer to 
bring them together in mutual admira- 
tion and respect. I believe that the 
basis of any true friendship is respect. 

The catalytic agent may be different 
in different cases. It may be a golf 
game, a similar attitude toward bridge, 
a gift of story-telling, wit, kindness, 
courtesy, understanding, loyalty, hospi- 
tality, scientific achievements, simplicity, 
or it may be a refreshing dissimilarity 
of tastes; but there is a catalyzer ready 
to form a real friendship between you 
and any other human being, if—and this 
is a big if—one or the other is willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices. And 
here is the other element of friendship— 
mutual self-sacrifice, a good, old- 
fashioned word that is rapidly going out 
of style—M. H. Roberts. 








Many times a lineman will, if not other- 
wise instructed, repair the line with no 
thought of examining sleeves, splices and 
ties to the break. This is wrong. Many 
a case of trouble can be prevented if an 
examination is made and possible faults 
corrected. 

Some time ago a phantom group having 
been completed to a nearby town about 18 
miles away, upon being tested proved to be 
quite noisy. This group parallels consider- 
able high tension. The-wire is No. 10 B. 
& S. or .104 copper, having been in serv- 
ice probably 20 years. A wire check with 
a galvanometer showed from two to four 
ohms’ difference in the wires, which in it- 
self should not have caused trouble. We 
checked and double-checked resistance, in- 
sulators, transpositions and coils, but 
could find no reason for all the noise. 
Then we started a section check; that is, 
each wire in each section or span of the 
four-wire group. 

Then was disclosed the reason for the 
noise. Although the full line measure- 
ments showed only two to four ohms’ dif- 
ference in the wire, and the side circuits’ 
transmission was good, in those 18 miles 
we cut out 91 sleeves, measuring from 2 
to 12 ohms apiece. On the basis of ap- 
proximately 10 ohms to the mile loop of 
No. 10 or .104 copper, losses like this add 
a good many miles to a circuit. I might 
add, however, that we have not yet been 
able to completely eliminate the inductive 
effect on this phantom, caused by its close 
proximity to high-tension lines. 

This type of trouble is somewhat hard 
to locate. We use a galvanometer or 
bridge to a large extent. Sometimes we 
tap the moving coil of a good voltmeter ; 
use one dry cell, 1% volts, with a known 
resistance cut in series so that the needle 
will just pull to the end of a full scale. 
Then we calibrate the scale in ohms, and it 
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makes a good detector of defective sp! ices, 

Harry N. Faris, technical expert of the 
United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kansas, ex- 
plained here last year the use of a small 
pocket voltometer. We have been using 
it for some time, not only for splice ‘est- 
ing, but it has proved itself invaluable to 
the troubleman in the rural and smal! of- 
fice district for all kinds of testing. 

For instance, on a certain magneto plant 
you want to check up on all lines for 
trouble that is not ordinarily detected, 
Take a plug and a cord, clip on the meter, 
plug in each jack and record the reading. 
In a few moments, you can check every 
line on the board. Clip on to ground on 
the main frame, take the other clip and 
run over each line, testing for grounds or 
crosses. Open a line at the protection, 
test in to the drop, and read its resistance. 

Clip onto the ringers in a telephone, or 
open the line at the binding post of a tele- 
phone, check the resistance of the ringers. 
Probably the winding has been burned, 
and a 2,500-ohm ringer may show probably 
200 ohms. Clip across a suspected con- 
denser or cord or fuse; there are many 
ways in which such a meter is most handy 
and will detect many cases of trouble that 
the magneto. test set will fail to detect. 

Some years ago, while connected with 
a plant in Hagerstown, Md., a peculiar case 
of trouble developed on a rural line just 
outside of the city, about six miles. This 
line was reported in trouble a number of 
days in succession before we realized that 
there was something different about the 
case. A man had been dispatched several 
times to clear the line but each time re- 
ported, “Came clear.’ He could not lo- 
cate any trouble. Several times the line 
was reported clear before a_ troubleman 
could be dispatched. 

This continued until it began to get 
monotonous. Then we began a systematic 
search. We noted the hour of its appear- 
ance and disappearance. We found it ap- 
peared each time shortly after 1 p. m. and 
éleared anywhere from 15 minutes to two 
hours later. We also found it happened 
after a certain party on the line was called. 
We suspected a receiver off the hook, and 
finally located the trouble between a pole 
and telephone on the premises of a cer- 
tain subscriber; but when it was closed 
through and telephone was inspected, it 
was found to be in perfect order. 

There was an old lady there, who, to our 
collective minds, had a rather guilty ex- 
pression—and we had a hunch. We said 
nothing, but the next day the trouble de- 
veloped again, and we took a roundabout 
way to the rear of the house and managed 
to see without being seen. This is what 
we saw: The receiver was off the hook 
and the old lady’s head seemed to be 
wrapped up, similar to cartoons we see of 
someone with a violent toothache. 

We decided to make ourselves seen at 
the window in order to see what would 
happen. It happened quick. The tooth- 
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ache disappeared like magic; the receiver 
was restored to the hook, and the line 
restored to normal, 


The old lady was practically helpless, 
and she took this means of entertaining 
herself whenever she heard her neighbor’s 
pretty daughter being called at this regular 
hour by one of her suitors. She wrapped 
the receiver to her ear by means of a 
large shawl and sat back and enjoyed the 
conversation. She promised she wouldn't 
do it again, and that case of trouble never 
reappeared. 

This is one of many types of trouble 
that can happen to rural lines. There are 
many others that could never have hap- 
pened if the original installation had been 
carefully made. Keep the, lines away from 
light and power, plenty of clearance and 
insulation from trees and poles, guys on 
the corners, wires tied in on the glass, 
no half-spacing of pins or brackets, road 
crossings plenty high, no splices in the 
drops or section twist, no slacked lines, 
proper dead ends, all short drops, keep 
inside wires and protectors out of damp 
cellars, fasten all wiring thoroughly, pro- 
tect it where it is likely to be punished, and 
keep away from coal-entrance windows. 

Mount the dry cells always straight up 
and carefully fastened, and clear of ground; 
mount the instrument in such a way that 
it cannot be damaged. In other words, if 
we want to maintain a high standard of 
service and lessen the maintenance costs, 
we must lessen the chances for trouble. 


We cannot prevent all the interruptions, 
but we can prevent considerable of them 
with a little care in construction and in- 
stallation. With the exception of the in- 
strument installation, toll lines are sub- 
ject to the same rigid care in construc- 
tion and maintenance. Eliminate the of- 
ten-heard expression of the troubleman: 
“Yes sir, I know right where to go to clear 
that case of trouble.” 


Stations of Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. Showing Increase. 
The total number of stations served by 

the Associated Telephone Utilities Co. sys- 
tem increased 72,010 during the first six 
months of 1930 to a total of 449,800, ac- 
cording to figures made public late last 
month. This total makes the system one 
of the largest Independent telephone sys- 
tems in the country. 

The system experienced its greatest 
growth, exclusive of acquisitions, in the 
territory surrounding Los Angeles, served 
by Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. This 
company during the period extended serv- 
ice to 1,449 residential and 834 commercial 
stations. 

Substantial gains were also reported by 
Companies serving in the industrial and 
petroleum centers of Pennsylvania, in the 
Panhandle section of Texas and in Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 

According to the figures, the number of 
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cancellations of commercial service de- 
creased and orders for new commercial in- 
stallations increased during the latter 
months of the period. Officials of the 
system believe these figures clearly indicate 
an increasing commercial stability in the 
1,587 communities served. 


Telephone Service Planned for 
American Legion Convention. 
Telephone service for the annual nation- 

al convention of the American Legion, to 

be held in Boston, October 6-9 of this 
year, will be the most efficient and elabo- 
rate ever arranged for any gathering, 
under plans made by the Legion conven- 
tion committee in cooperation with the 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Through the use of 192 separate sta- 

tions, with four operators on duty through- 

out the 24 hours of each day, direct com- 
munications will be maintained between 
all meeting halls of the American Legion, 
the American Legion Auxiliary, the Forty 
and Eight Society and Eight and Forty 
Society, all headquarters for national ex- 
ecutives, local convention committee offi- 
cers and national committee chairmen, all 
meeting rooms for committee sessions, all 
state department headquarters, and at all 
information booths which will be main- 
tained at important points throughout the 
city, such as railroad stations, Boston 

Common and similar central locations. 
Under this elaborate system of inter- 

communication, telephone connection be- 
tween all these various points will be pos- 
sible through the big switchboard, which 
will be given over exclusively to Legion 
business, rather than being compelled to 
go through any of the various local ex- 
changes. 

Furthermore the service will be main- 
tained so thai telephone onerators will 
know at just what stations the convention 
officers, Legion officials and executives of 
Legion departments will be located at all 
times of the day and night. Thus instant 
communications may be obtained by mere- 
ly asking for the official desired. 

If a convention delegate is at the meet- 
ing hall during the day, the caller will be 
immediately connected with him at that 
place, while the caller will be connected to 
the executive’s hotel, if he happens to be 
there during the night. 

Telephone officials say that it is the most 
efficient arrangement of its kind known to 
telephone engineering and the best ever 
planned for any gathering. 





Mid-West States Company Ac- 
quires Kansas Telephone Co. 


The Mid-West States Utilities Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., has acquired all outstand- 
ing common stock of the Kansas Telephone 
Co., of Topeka, serving 23 counties in the 
eastern and central sections of Kansas. 
The acquisition was made on exceptionally 
favorable terms, according to Lon J. Jester, 
vice-president. The Mid-West company 
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has arranged to meet all the Kansas com- 
pany’s interest requirements on its funded 
debt and has offered its own obligations 
for notes of the Kansas company which 
have matured. 

The Kansas Telephone Co.’s system in- 
cludes 530 miles of interconnecting toll 
lines and 13,400 stations serving a popula- 
tion of approximately 100,000. The com- 
pany has connecting agreements with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

“These properties will act as the key sys- 
tem around which we will be able to tie 
other acquisitions which we contemplate in 
unifying our own system,’ Vice-President 
Jester of the Mid-West company, stated. 
“Consolidation of this property with our 
other subsidiary units in the surrounding 
territory and reduction of funded indebted- 
ness will make for greatly increased earn- 
ings efficiency. The Kansas system has 
shown a steady increase in earnings over 
the last five years.” 


Superintendents of Standard Pub- 
lic Service Co. Hold Conference. 
The Standard Public Service Co., of Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, held a conference of its Ohio 

district superintendents in Columbus on 

August 29. The session was presided over 

by Fred I. Shoemaker, president. 

Many matters of current importance 
were discussed during the conference. 
These included the problem of collections 
on account of the drought situation, and 
various plant matters. 





British Statistics Show Increasing 
Use of Transoceanic Telephone. 
Increasing use of the transatlantic tele- 

phone is shown in a British report received 

by the communications section of the U. S. 

Department of Commerce, it was an- 

nounced on September 4. The department 

announcement follows in full text: 

Rapid growth in the use of the inter- 
national telephone services between Eng- 
land and America as well as with the rest 
of Europe and with Australia is shown by 
the latest British statistics. 

Telephone calls between Great Britain 
and America numbered 546 in April, 1930; 
676 in May, and 641 in June, according to 
a recent statement of the British postmas- 
ter general. The average chargeable dura- 
tion for each of these calls was 6% min- 
utes. 

The total for all British outgoing and 
international telephone calls during 1929 
was 1,098,981 as compared with 887,290 
calls in the previous year 

Maximum calls on the transatlantic tele- 
phone for one day during 1929 numbered 
140, of which 81 were to America and 59 
from America. 

British authorities claim that communi- 
cation has been established with 90 per 
cent of the telephone-using peoples of the 
world. According to the latest figures the 
average number of weekly calls to and 
from Australia is 47. 
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vo ipiciatechaameaia Dial equipment is noteworffipeed 
accuracy. Ihese two qualities resulffrom 
simplicity and directness of its action in allfpera 


Toll operation is a case in point. The tM al 
has available for her exclusive use, a tiecial 
switches—of which the toll connector shoff the 
unit. These are standard Strowger swif§pose 
standard Strowger parts. By their meang§ ope 
has immediate access to any party in theflarea 
can seize a busy line and hold it until the fh is 
pleted. Arrangements may also be made, fo 
operator to interrupt a conversation shouldff[ pro; 
By what is at once a most simple and mostffthoc 
service on the receiving end is accomplished§ effe 
manner with Strowger equipment. 





The above example is typical of Strowgemhe f 
mental premise of which is that the mos§nd | 
means is the most efficient one. The resipnly 
and effective service to the telephone us@pnor 
the cost of apparatus and of subsequent mg a 
In selecting dial equipment, the importanjge f 
resulting from fundamental design, shouldffini 
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Change in Control of L. M. Ericsson Co, 


Powerful Interests Now in Control of Well-Known European Manufacturing 
Company—lIvar Kreuger of Kreuger & Toll Co. Actively Interested—lIntense 
Competition Predicted With International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


Interests affiliated with the Kreuger & 
Toll Co. have entered into the manage- 
ment of the L. M. Ericsson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Stockholm, Sweden, one of the 
largest manufacturers of telephone equip- 
ment in Europe and the operator of tele- 
phone concessions in Europe and South 
America, it was announced on September 
3. Ivar Kreuger, who controls Kreuger & 
Toll, has been elected a director of the 
Ericsson company. It was said that he had 
purchased an interest large enough to en- 
able him to obtain representation on its 
board. 

Mr. Kreuger purchased his Ericsson 
stock from K. F. Wincrantz, who has re- 
signed as managing director, but will re- 
main a director of the company. C. A. 
Ramstrom, president of the board of di- 
rectors, also has resigned, and Walter 
Ahlstrom, one of the important figures in 
the Swedish Match Co., has been elected 
president. Captain John Gronberg, who 
has been president of the Rumanian Match 
Monopoly Co., an organization set up to ad- 
minister the Swedish Match Co.’s conces- 
sions in Rumania, has been elected manag- 
ing director of the Ericsson company. 


Kreuger Expected to Be Active. 

Although he personally has had an in- 
terest in the Ericsson company many years, 
Mr. Kreuger in the past disclaimed taking 
active interest in its affairs. As a result of 
the changes just announced, it is expected 
that Mr. Kreuger will be personally active 
in advancing the interests of the L. M. 
Ericsson Co. in countries in which it now 
operates and in lands where new conces- 
sions may be gained. 

A more intense competition between the 
Ericsson company and the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. will result, it 
is predicted, and, in the opinion of some 
observers, the entente between Ericsson and 
the German Siemens & Halske group is 
likely to lapse. Understandings between 
the Swedish and German groups resulted 
in their obtaining jointly a telephone con- 
cession in Greece, but the union failed in 
competition with the American company in 
the battle for the Rumanian concession. 

The Kreuger & Toll Co. is the largest 
single stockholder in the Swedish Match 
Co. and the latter controls the Interna- 
tional Match Corp. Mr. Kreuger is ex- 
pected to seek to duplicate the numerous 
match concessions with telephone conces- 
sions in cases where he can offer foreign 
nations greater revenue from privately 


managed companies than they receive un- 
der government-controlled telephony. 
Mr. Kreuger’s methods are not new to 





the Ericsson company, which in the past 
has followed the Swedish Match policy of 
granting loans to governments in exchange 
for telephone concessions. His control of 
the telephone company, however, means 
that his own wide-spread activities will be 
of an even broader scope. 


Activities of Kreuger & Toll Group. 

Operations of the Kreuger & Toll group, 
in its holding and management phase, are 
thus centered on a sixth fundamental in- 
dustry. Heretofore these activities had 
been confined largely to the match industry, 
iron ore, wood pulp and timber, banking 
and real estate, all key businesses in the 
economic scheme. 

Operations of the Swedish Match Co. 
and its subsidiary, the International Match 
Corp., throughout the world are fairly well 
known. The Kreuger & Toll Co. is inter- 
ested also in the Grangesberg company, the 
principal iron ore company in Sweden, 
with outlets throughout Europe and 
in the Swedish Pulp Co., which controls 
4,000,000 acres of timber lands, or 5 per 
cent of the forest area of Sweden, to- 
gether with an extensive electric power 
and light system serving the pulp industry. 

The main purpose in acquiring shares 
in these basic industries has been to ob- 
tain for Kreuger & Toll assets of a type 
radically different from state bonds in or- 
der to give the company’s financial struc- 
ture the greatest possible strength and to 
create a suitable background for its opera- 
tions, according to Mr. Kreuger. 

This rule applies also to the company’s 
vast real estate holdings, concentrated in 
the hands of Kreuger & Toll subsidiaries. 
The group has taken an interest in the es- 
tablished intimate cooperation with sev- 
eral small banks in France, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Poland and other 
countries. 

“These banks,’ Mr. Kreuger says, 
“serve to exercise a certain supervision 
over the investments of the company and 
to give the company reliable information 
about economic conditions of business de- 
velopments in the different countries.” 

Place of Banks in Kreuger & Toll. 

While the banks do a restricted business 
in commercial banking, they have served as 
important outposts for getting new busi- 
ness and keeping in intimate touch with 
affairs in the countries in which they are 
located. 

This leads to the trading phase of 
Kreuger & Toll activities, centered largely 
in the N. V. Financieele Maatschappy 
Kreguer & Toll, organized in Holland. 
Profits from this source are so-called non- 
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recurring profits and depend on manage- 
ment. It is, therefore, the policy of Krev- 
ger & Toll to put all such earnings back 
into the business. The profits are derived 
from underwriting, participation, tempo- 
rary investments, syndicates and like ac- 
tivities. 

The third and recently the most prom- 
inent phase of Kreuger & Toll activities 
was the granting of government loans and 
the obtaining of monopolies, in which the 
match companies have played the principal 
role, with prospects that the telephone in- 
dustry will serve in like manner. 

Kreuger & Toll and the two match com- 
panies have almost $250,000,000 in loans to 
various governments, some revealed and 
others secret. This includes only $50,000,- 
000 of the German loan, of which $75,000,- 
000 more are to be advanced next March. 
The volume of Kreuger & Toll loans to 
governments is now at about the high- 
water mark. 


Advantage Over Banking Firms. 

The advantage that the organization has 
over private banking firms and _ leading 
banks in granting credits to foreign gov- 
ernments, as expressed by a close ally of 
Mr. Kreuger, is that Mr. Kreuger person- 
ally can negotiate and contract with the 
various governments. While some of his 
loans have been financed indirectly by the 
public through the issuance of Kreuger & 
Toll securities by international syndicates, 
Mr. Kreuger has been able to~ dispense 
with requests for guarantees, resumptions 
of gold bases, and other conditions, which, 
according to his associates, have been urged 
on foreign governments as requisites in the 
ready marketing of their securities. 

By figuring more or less profits from 
match monopolies, for instance, Mr. Kreu- 
ger can extend loans to governments upon 
terms more favorable than could be ob- 
tained by direct financing by such govern- 
ments in the world’s principal markets. 
The inter-relation of his interests and his 
intimate up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
conditions through affiliated banks, per- 
mit him to make decisions regarding loans 
in a few hours, it was explained. 

The L. M. Ericsson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. has important telephone equipment fac- 
tories in Austria, England, France, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Spain and Sweden, 
operated by separate subsidiaries. It has 
construction and sales companies in Argen- 
tina, Australia, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, India, Italy and Poland. 

The company has telephone concession 


. companies in Concordia and Santa Fe, 


Argentina; Warsaw, Poland; Naples. 
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Italy; Smyrna and environs, Turkey; the 
City of Mexico and large sections of Mex- 
ico, and in Greece, jointly with Siemens & 
Halske. Ericsson equipment sales reach 
numerous countries and cities in which no 
concessions are held, it was reported. 


University Students Make Exten- 
sive Use of Long Distance. 
Over a ten-day period the Michigan Bell 


Telephone Co. recently took a record of 
long distance calls made by students at 
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the University of Michigan, and at that 
time calls by undergraduates were placed 
to towns and cities situated in 26 states. 
Outside of Michigan, localities in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York received the most calls, but other 
calls went to California, Minnesota, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Florida, Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri, as well as the District of 
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Columbia and the province of Ontario in 
Canada. 

The survey further showed, over a two- 
day period, that those actually known to 
be students, when calls came from frat- 
ernity and sorority houses, league houses 
and dormitories, made 27 per cent of the 
out-of-state calls. As half of the uni- 
versity student body lives in rooming 
houses, it is assumed that the students 
actually made 40 per cent of the out-of- 
state calls from Ann Arbor during the 
period that the survey of calls covered. 


Dial Equipment for Wisconsin Rural Area 


Strowger Dial Equipment Installed by the Commonwealth Telephone Co. in 
Three Lakes, Wis., Farming Area—Full Supervision and Control of This Ex- 
change Accomplished from Eagle River—Detailed Description of Equipment 


With the installation of Strowger dial 
equipment at Three Lakes, Wis., another 
small dial exchange has been added to the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co.’s extensive 
list of properties in Wisconsin. This pro- 
gressive organization already operates 14 





Substantial 
Building of the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. at Three Lakes, Wis. 


New Unattended Exchange 


automatic exchanges in that state, and its 
satisfaction with the dial method of opera- 
tion for small communities is indicated by 
a continuance of its use of this equipment. 

Three Lakes is a small community lo- 
cated in the midst of a farming area. While 
the dial installation which was manufac- 
tured and placed in service by Automatic 
Electric Inc., is necessarily small (36 
lines installed), it is of more than ordinary 
interest because it illustrates a type which 
is becoming increasingly popular. 

The central office switchboard is of the 
sectional type, self-contained in a_ steel 
cabinet with removable front and rear 
Panels, the equipment being compactly and 
Conveniently arrangéd to facilitate access 
to all switches. The sectional type frame 
is capable of easy expansion with in- 
creasing needs for service, by merely add- 
ing sections to the existing equipment. 


By R. H. Burfeind, 


Sales Engineer, Automatic Electric Inc. 


The switching equipment provides for a 
maximum of ten parties per line. Auto- 
matic code ringing is used, with the usual 
reverting call switches for automatically 
ringing back to a party on the same line. 

Three Lakes is to be operated on an un- 
attended basis. Four two-way trunks con- 
nect this exchange with the toll center at 
Eagle River. Any telephone-user in Three 
Lakes wishing toll or information service 
obtains it by dialing a specified number, 
which connects him with an operator at 
Eagle River. Operators at Eagle River 
are supplied with dials so that they dial 
Three Lakes subscribers direct. 

Full supervision and control of the 
Three Lakes exchange is accomplished 
from Eagle River. The operator at Eagle 
River can test for all conditions of opera- 
tion by dialing certain pre-determined num- 
bers, and listening for certain tones. The 
vibrator ringing machines at Three Lakes 
are provided in duplicate; and the oper- 
ator can switch the ringing load from one 
to the other by remote control, should con- 
ditions be such as to make this desirable. 

A novel arrangement is used to extend 
regular or emergency 
alarms to Eagle River. 
Should such 
alarm occur, the final 
choice of the four 
trunks is seized mo- 
mentarily, and ground 
temporarily placed on 
it. This can _ be 
utilized to operate a 
locking relay at Eagle ae 
River, which could ~ ¥¥ 
give notification that 
such an alarm had 
come in, and measures 
could be taken to rec- 
tify the trouble, either 
by remote control or 
by a personal visit. 
The trunk seized is 
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released almost immediately, so that it is 
again available for regular use by the 
subscribers. 

The four trunks are paired two by two, 
and calls originating from the automatic 
office at Three Rivers are automatically 
routed first to one trunk of a pair, then the 
next call is routed to the other trunk, In this 
way, traffic is evenly divided. Should one 
trunk of either pair be in trouble and a 
subscriber fail to get through because of 
such condition, by hanging up and redial- 
ing, he automatically seizes the other 
trunk. This precludes the possibility of 
successive failures to get calls through in 
case of any particular trunk being in 
trouble. 

The power is furnished by a 2'%4 ampere 
rectifier operating from the commercial 
power supply, and maintaining the stor- 
age battery in a_ charged 
the full-floating plan of operation. Charg- 
ing is started automatically every time a 
call occurs in the exchange. It does not 
cut out until the voltage reaches a certain 
pre-determined level, then the high-voltage 
relay automatically stops the charging. 
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View of the Strowger Dial Equipment at Three Lakes, Wis. 








Building Up an Indiana and Ohio System 


Underlying Idea Which the Officials of Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Have Followed in Developing Its System of 82 Exchanges in Indiana and 
Ohio—Organization Headed by Men of Ability and Wide Experience in Field 


By R. W. Frost, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Frequently a person or a company is re- 
ferred to as being successful by one of a 
number of standards, by the amount of 
financial returns that have been accumu- 
lated. This is not altogether true, for suc- 
cess is dependent upon the accomplishment 

















Sam Tomlinson, Vice-President of the In- 

terstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., India— 

napolis, Ind., is in Direct Charge of the 
Long Distance Lines of the Company. 


of an idea. For instance, a chemist will 
strive to produce a formula to fill some 
important need; and when the task has 
been accomplished, he has succeeded in his 
endeavors. Not until a scientist succeeds 
in developing something new does he have 
any financial returns to show for his suc- 
cess. 

Christopher Columbus conceived a_ not- 
able idea, but not until undergoing many 
hardships and meeting with innumerable 
disappointments did he finally succeed in 
proving his idea. Some say that Columbus 
had no financial gain to show for the tre- 
mendous success that was his. 

The amount of measurable success is in 
proportion to the amount of service ren- 
dered, in developing ways and means to 
better conditions and afford more comfort 
and enjoyment for our fellow citizens. 


The underlying .idea upon which the suc- 
cess of the Interstate Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is based, 
is the ambition of every officer and em- 
ploye to render modern, up-to-date tele- 
phone service to their subscribers so as to 





make living conditions more comfortable. 
Not only is this aim being accomplished, 
but the wisdom of the company’s policy is 
proved by a history of satisfactory’ earn- 
ings. 

The Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has continuously maintained a sound 
policy of improving the type of telephone 
service in each of its exchanges as fast as 
a need for it occurs. In some communities, 
the telephone company was the first of the 
utilities to realize that in raising its stand- 
ards, the town as a whole would become 
better known and commence to show pros- 
perity, and that this in turn invited a 
healthy, substantial population growth. 

Beginning as a small organization, and 
following able leadership, the company 
progressed continuously over a period of 
more than 15 years. Today it stands as 
one of the large telephone utility 
panies in its section of the country. 


com- 


As the company grew, more exchanges 
were taken under its control. The condi- 
tion of each newly-obtained exchange was 


carefully analyzed; and wherever neces- 


sary, either partial or complete rehabilita- 
tion plans were approved to bring the type 
of service up to the desired standard. In 
practically every case, the improved ser- 
vice was not only appreciated by the sub- 
scribers, but it also brought an increase in 
the subscriber lists. 

The Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. operates 82 exchanges throughout the 
north and central portions of Indiana, and 
the central and western portions of Ohio. 
Many of the towns in which these ex- 
changes are located are county seats. 
Through its 82 exchanges, the company 
excess of 40,000 subscribers. 
These exchanges serve about 90 communi- 
ties, with a combined population of over 
300,000. The physical properties of the 
company represent a total valuation in ex- 
cess of $7,000,000.00. 

P. F. Goodrich, president of the Inter- 
state Telephone & Telegraph Co., ably 
guides the organization in their activities 
and is prominently known in utility and 
financial circles. Sam Tomlinson, vice- 
president in charge of long distance lines, 
contributes his ability and experience to- 
ward making this company one of the best- 
managed and properly-operated organiza- 
tions in the country. He is one of the 
founders and also a past president of the 
Indiana Telephone Association. He is also 
one of the founders of the Winona Tele- 
phone Co., of Plymouth, Ind. 
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serves in 


The writer, who is secretary-treasurcr of 
the company, has had world-wide experi- 
ence in utility engineering and financial 
fields, and has been active in the develop- 
ment of the Interstate Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. He has a record of enginecring 

















P. J. Maloney, General Plant Superintend- 
ent of the Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is in Charge of All 
Outside Construction Work Pertaining to 
the 82 Exchanges of the Company. 


achievements while serving with the A. E. 
F. during the World War. 

W. L. Scott is general commercial su- 
perintendent, and is responsible for the 
close and harmonious contact the company 
has with their subscribers. 
he had been general manager of the Com- 
mercial Telephone Co., of Warsaw, Ind., 
and made an excellent there in 
building up that company. 


For 25 years 


record 


P. J. Maloney, general plant superintend- 
ent, is in charge of all outside construc- 
tion and for ten years had been general 
manager of the Whitley County Telephone 
Co. His ability to manage plant operations 
is proved by his work. 

The Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has every reason to go forward rapidly 
from its present position of attainment. 
Its financial structure is sound. Its opera- 
tions are in towns of unquestioned stability, 
and its organization is in charge of men 
whose leadership and ability has been 
definitely proved by outstanding achieve- 
ments. 
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3% million dollar Davey tree-saving business in 1929 


5 hatches this large vol- served. They are easily available for __ trained in the all-important matter 
iN ume of business, the average large or small operations. of diagnosis. 

cost for the service of internation- In the second place, nearly all And last, but by no means least, 
ally famous Davey Tree Surgeons is Davey men are motor equipped and Davey men are workers. No one is 
surprisingly low. ‘an goquicklyfromoneopera- permitted to remain in the Davey 


You might wonder why it is 
possible to secure this reliable, 


tion to another inthe sections organization unless he works dili- 
where they live. Theelement — gently and honestly. You can trust 


expert service at so low an of lost time is negligible. Davey Tree Surgeons. 
average cost. In the next place, Davey Send for nearest Davey represent- 


In the first place, Davey Tree Surgeons know what to ative to make a careful examina- 
men are really local to you. = do. They do not waste any _ tion of your priceless trees without 
They are thoroughly trained se time in guessing or inexperi- _ obligation. Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 
in Ohio and are then sent out ne DASE meriting. Not only are they [HE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc 
to live in the many localities father of Tree Surgery Teal expertsin actual perform- 525 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
where Davey clients are Reg.U.S. Pat. Office ance, but they are specially SGabeen 1. Bava, Presdentand Gmevel Monnens 





Branch on with telephone connections: Boston, Springfield, Pittsfield, See Hartford, Stamford, yt een Conn., New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, L.1., Hempstead, L.1., 

Ailany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, Orange,N.J., Ridgewood, N.J., Philadelphia, Addingham, Pa., Germantown, Pa., Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

lo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Paducah, Ky., Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Oconomowoc, W is., Minneapolis, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla., New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C. 
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When writing to Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., please mention TELEPHONY 














With the Manufacturers 





Matthews Scrulix Anchors for 
Swamp Installations. 

The Matthews Scrulix swamp anchors 

are said to be ideal for swamp and marsh- 

land installation. The helix of the anchor 

















The Matthews Scrulix Swamp Anchor. 


has no point and grasses and reeds, ther-- 
fore, do not ball up on it when installing. 

Great holding power can be obtained 
even in the softest kind of ground, it is 
stated, because the anchor can be screwed 
down to any depth to secure required hold- 
ing power by simply adding pipe lengths. 
The pipe will not split these anchors be- 
cause it is threaded to the outside of the 
shank instead of the inside. A galvanized 
malleable iron eye is furnished with each 
anchor. 

The swamp anchors come in 10-inch 
and 12-inch sizes. With the former, 1%4- 
inch pipe is required and 2-inch pipe for 
the 12-inch anchor. The pipe is not fur- 
nished with the anchor. Standard pipe 
can always be used for the anchor rod 
and it is readily obtainable in any city. 





Swamp Anchor 


Installed 


in Marshland. 





These anchors are said to be giving 
excellent service in many installations 
where it was previously thought impos- 
sible to ever make a satisfactory anchor- 
age except at excessive cost. Complete 
information concerning them may be ob- 
tained from their manufacturer, the W. N. 
Matthews Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kellogg Circular Declares Modern- 
ization Will Increase Earnings. 
“Higher Phone Rates” is the title of the 

latest circular issued by the Kellogg 

Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. “Sub- 

scribers are willing to pay higher rates for 

modern telephone service! And _ besides 
modernization pays for itself,” the cir- 
cular states upon the first opening of it. 


Common battery service is advocated. It 
is suggested that by installing a Kellogg 
universal switchboard a change can be 
gradually made from magneto to common 
battery, one or more lines at a time being 
changed as subscribers request the service 
and as the company finances permit. 

The circular is illustrated with a two- 
position Kellogg universal board, and it is 
suggested to companies that they allow 
Kellogg engineers to show how moderniz- 
ing a plant will increase earnings. 


Changes in Ohio Representatives 
of Stromberg-Carlson. 

Morris D. Wood, for the past 17 years 
telephone and radio representative for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. in 
Ohio, has been appointed sales manager of 
the radio and victrola department of 
Heaton’s Music Store, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Wood has had long experience in 
both telephone and radio fields. He started 
his telephone career in the switchboard 
installation department of the Western 
Electric Co. in New York City and later 
went with the Dean Electric Co., remain- 
ing in installation work. He next became 
associated with the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. of Kansas City, as power 
plant inspector. 

In 1913 Mr. Wood returned to the Dean 
company as its representative in Ohio and 
West Virginia. When the Stromberg- 
Carlson company absorbed the Garford 
Co., Mr. Wood joined it as representative 
in Ohio. He has made a host of friends 
in his territory and they are glad that he 
is remaining in his old district. 

T. C. Thompson will fill the vacancy in 
the company’s Ohio organization created 
by Mr. Wood’s resignation. Mr. Thomp- 
son has been associated with telephone 
work for the past nine years and with 
radio since 1925. He began his career with 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in 1921, in- 
stalling apparatus over the entire state of 
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T. C. Thompson, New Stromberg—Carlson 
Telephone Representative in Ohio, Has 
Had Nine Years’ Telephone Experience. 


Illinois. He severed relations with the IlIli- 
nois Bell in 1924 and became associated 
with the Citizens’ Independent Telephone 
Co. at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Five months later he went with Strom- 
berg-Carlson, in the installation department, 
and in six months was placed in charge of 
installations in exchanges of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp., Rorchester, N. Y. He 
directed this work up to the time of his 
appointment to Ohio territory. 

J. E. Finley will remain as senior repre- 
sentative in Ohio for Stromberg-Carlson. 
Mr. Finley also has had long experience in 

















J. E. Finley, Ohio Senior Representative 
of Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. ©°- 
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A Large Supply of Pelee Speed 


Creo-Pine Deliveries 


Speedy shipments can be made on Creo-Pine poles at 
any time. For constantly stored on the high and dry 
yards of the two Creo-Pine plants is a large supply of 
carefully selected and rigidly inspected poles—ready 
for immediate framing and treatment—to your own 
specifications. When the occasion demands these two 
final operations can be completed in short order— 
making the elapsed time between receipt of your order 
xa @) -pine and shipment remarkably short. And to complete 
this cycle of rapid movement there is a 
network of railways stretching in every aera 
direction from the plants. 


Poles 





CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 





The name Creo-Pine on creo- pate 
soted Southern pine is more Piling 


than a trade mark. It is a The nearest of the offices listed below Conduit 
pledge of honest, accurate 


° 4 C Ti 
manufacture and rigid inspec- 18 headed by a competent and experi ented 
ti ndi = . . 
See sede” Mek af ee enced wood preserving engineer. He'll Floor Blocks 
22 years of wood preserving gladly give you full information con- Sub-Flooring 
experience. z C Pi d Bridge Timbers 
cerning any Ureo-F ine product. Secuneniot Wiaar 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Planis East Point, GA. and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK ~ PHILADELPHIA <+ PITTSBURGH * TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT CHARLOTTE, NC. 





When writing to the Southern Wood Preserving Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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both telephone and radio. He became asso- 
ciated with the Rochester company in 1906, 
at which time he was sent to Syracuse to 
install equipment in that exchange. After 
two years with the company, he went to 
Chicago to work in the installation depart- 
ment of the Chicago Telephone Co. In 
1907 he went with the New York Tele- 
phone Co. and, for the following seven 
years, he was central office inspector and 
tester for that company and the Western 
Electric Co. 

Mr. Finley returned to the Stromberg- 
Carlson installation department in 1916, and 
with the exception of two years with the 
Junction City Telephone Co. at Junction 
City, Kans., and the Citizens’ Independent 
Telephone Co. of Terre Haute, Ind., he 
has been with it since that time. In 1925 
he bécame sales representative in Ohio. 


Performance Offered by Three 
New Stromberg-Carlson Radios. 
Four new instruments have been added 

to the Stromberg-Carlson line of radio 

receivers during the summer: A low con- 
sole, No. 10; a convertible console for 
optional phonograph operation, No. 11; an 

automatic volume control receiver, No. 12, 

and a multiple record shifting combination, 

No. 14. 

In these new sets, Stromberg-Carlson 
laboratories by coupling its years of tele- 
phone knowledge and experience with those 
of radio, has achieved reception results 
long sought by makers of radio receivers. 
The sets offer uniformly sharp tuning with 
the same tone quality on every broadcast 
channel; also the same sensitivity at every 
dial setting. 

All the new models have five tuned and 
one untuned circuits. Two “Bi-resona- 
tors,” a newly-devised Stromberg-Carlson 
development which sharpens the resonance 
curve at the high fre- 


TELEPHONY 


electrical input, is combined with the re- 
ceiver chassis in a cabinet acoustically fitted 
for best tone response. 


A range control is another refinement 
contributing through its adjustment of sen- 
sitivity to more uniform reception. An- 
other improvement is the _ scientifically 
calibrated direct channel indication dial. 
The addition of a zero to the dial mark- 
ing gives a direct reading in kilocycles. 

The No. 10 radio is a low, walnut-finished 
console of open-faced design with the front 
grille finished in a classical floral pattern. 
The side panels present a matched half- 
diamond graining of great beauty. One 
of the distinctive operating features of. this 
receiver is the screen grid tetrode de- 
tector which, in a specially-designed circuit 
in conjunction with the screen grid radio 
frequency stages, makes possible a single 
push-pull audio stage. Means are provided 
on all the new sets for maintaining proper 
balance of the push-pull tubes. 

A novel innovation is included in the 
No. 11 instrument. It combines in one 
artistic walnut finished cabinet a screen 
grid tetrode receiver of improved design 
together with space provided for inserting 
phonograph reproducing apparatus at any 
time. The top of the cabinet is hinged and 
so arranged that.a phonograph motor board 
assembly, including an _ electric motor, 
turntable, a magnetic pick-up, and a sup- 
porting arm can be installed at any time 
as desired. 


An inclined baffle, radiating at an angle 
of 45 degrees is one of the novel features 
of this instrument. The cabinet has an 
artistic walnut finish and an ornamental 
grille opening. Doors inclose the instru- 
ment panel. Graceful side pilasters and 
artistically turned legs with a neat stretcher 
complete the cabinet design. 

In the No. 12 instrument the principle 





quency end of the tuning 
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Three New Stromberg-Carison Radio Sets, the Nos. 10, 11 and 12, Respectively. 


scale and broadens the “tip” of the 
curve at the low frequency end, are the 
secret of the uniform selectivity without 
impairment of audio quality. A _ highly- 
efficient electro-dynamic speaker, giving 


double the usual sound output for a given 


of automatic regulation of signal strength 
to meet variable reception conditions is a 
feature. A visual tuning meter insures 
accurate tuning, while a silent key gives 
silence in station selection. Provisions are 


made in the radio chassis for installing at . 
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a later time electrical remote control. A 
fine walnut, half-octagonal cabinet with 
six ornamental legs houses this instrument. 
Kellogg Appoints District Sales 
Manager in the Southwest. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co 
arnounces the appointment of H. M. Stew- 
art as district manager in charge of sales 

















H. M. Stewart, New District Manager of 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. at Dal- 
las, Texas. 


in the Southwest. Mr. Stewart succeeds 
Minor Corman, formerly in charge of the 
southwestern 
other duties. 

The Kellogg southwestern 
offices are located in the Kirby Building, 
at Dallas, Texas, from which Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Louisiana are served. 

The field men in _ this 
will assist Mr. Stewart include C. G. 
Gardner, J. C. Head, and J. A. Stratton. 
Each of these have been representing the 
Kellogg company for a number of years 
and need no introduction to their many 
telephone friends in the Southwest. 

Mr. Stewart is a close student of teleph- 
ony, taking full advantage of every op- 
portunity to add to his knowledge of the 
business. Several years of service with a 
large operating company, divided among 
the different departments, and 
with several years of traveling for the 
Kellogg company, have given him a good 
chance to study and learn the operating 
man’s problems from every angle. 

This experience is rounded out with 
three years of service in the general of- 
fices of the company at Chicago, which 
completes over 14 years of experience in 
the telephone business. 

As in. the past, the Kellogg’s Dallas 
office will be a sales and service organiza- 
tion, devoted to the study of each individ- 
ual telephone man’s problems throughout 
this section of the country. 


district, who is taking up 


company’s 


territory who 


coupled 
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GREATER DEPENDABILITY 
LONGER LIFE 


Precision in their manufacture makes 
Ace and Victor Dry Cells most 
uniform. 





Built For 


General Service This uniformity, plus the high stand- 


but Particularly {oF 
Ignition Work 


ard of their ingredients and _ strict 
laboratory control over every opera- 
tion gives assurance that Ace and 
Victor will provide greater dry cell 
dependability and longer dry cell life. 
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BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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When writing Bond Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 








What the Commissions Are Doing | 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Changing Grounded to Metallic; 

Telephone Company Expense. 

In a decision handed down a short time 
ago by the Commission of Appeals of 
Texas in the case of the Southwestern 
Public Service Co., vs. R. L. Moore et al., 
it was held that a telephone company must 
adopt standard practices of construction, 
where there is possibility of inductive in- 
terference on its lines from the lines of 
an electric power company. 

The question was discussed as_ to 
whether. an electric power company is lia- 
ble to a telephone or telegraph company 
for inductive or conductive interference 
with the latter’s lines by reason of elec- 
trical energy in the power company’s lines, 
in the absence of negligence, unskilfulness 
or malice. ; 

The court in its decision said: “It seems 
from the record in this case that there was 
no method by which the power company 
could prevent interference with the tele- 
phone lines when using its high-powered 
line, except by locating the same such dis- 
tance therefrom as would operate as a prac- 
tical denial of its right to serve the public 
as it was authorized to do under its fran- 
chise. 

“On the other hand, it is undisputed that 
the telephone company, by the adoption of 
the metallic circuit, instead of the anti- 
quated ground circuit system, was able to 
and did avoid all the interference com- 
plained of. 

The practicability of using the earth as 
one-half of the returning circuit of an 
electric current was the discovery of an 
elementary principle of science. It does 
not become the peculiar and exclusive 
property of a company operating under a 
franchise from the state, as this elementary 
law did not come as the result of a legis- 
lative or municipal grant. It is an elemen- 
tary law of nature which is common and 
universal, and capable of being enjoyed 
by all. 

It would be unjust to permit the tele- 
phone company to make such exclusive use 
of the natural phenomena of using the 
earth as a conductor of electricity as would 
operate to the public without being com- 
pelled to assume the burden of bearing 
the cost of changing the telephone com- 
pany’s system from an antiquated to a 
modern one.” 

The constitutional questions involved are 
discussed at length and cases cited, and it 
was held that the telephone company was 
not prejudiced in any of its constitutional 
rights by the requirement to metallicize its 
circuit. Furthermore, the court said: 


“Nor can we sustain the insistence that 





priority in time of location of a telephone 
company’s lines is sufficient to create liabil- 
ity upon the part of the power company 
for alleged inductive or conductive inter- 
ference of electrical energy from its sub- 
sequently located power line. The law in 
this regard is tersely stated by the court 
in Cincinnati Inclined Plane R. Co. vs. City 
& Suburban Tel. Ass’s., 48 Ohio St. 390, 
12 L. R. A. 539, 29 Am. St. Rep., 550, as 
follows: 

‘Where a right is common and universal 
and capable of being exercised by all at the 
same time, there is no applicability of the 
rule that he who in its enjoyment is pricr 
in point of time is prior in right. He who 
is first in the field does not thereby gain a 
monopoly of use.’ 

To the same effect are the following 
cases: Eastern & S. A. Tel. Co. vs. Cape 
Town Tramways, Etc. Co., supra; Lake 
Shore & M.S. R. Co. vs. Chicago L. S. & 
S. B. R. Co., supra; Phillipay vs. Pacific 
Power & Light Co., supra; Yamhil! County 
Mutual Telephone Co. vs. Yamhill Electric 
Co., supra. 

The telephone company, in making use 
of the conductivity of the earth for its cir- 
cuit, was appropriating what it did not 
own; and as a consequence thereof, the 
duty rested upon it to equip its lines by 
the adoption of the latest approved scien- 
tific methods of such manner as would 
prevent electrical interference when another 
with equal rights should seek to avail itself 
of the use of scientific electrical principles. 

If the power company should be held 


liable in the absence of negligence, unskil- . 


fulness, or malice, in the construction or 
operation of its lines, for the character of 
injury here complained of, it would neces- 
sarily follow that in numerous instances 
scientific discoveries, admittedly incapable 
of being exclusively appropriated by any- 
one, would in effect be given as a monopoly 
to the first user.” 


Company in Redlands, Calif., Di- 
rected to Decrease Its Rates. 
After a recent hearing on the complaint 

of the city of Redlands, Calif., that rates 

charged by the Southwestern Home Tele- 
phone Co. for service in that city are un- 
fair and unjust and excessive, the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission directed that 
company to place in effect new rates on 

October 1, that shall be 25 cents less per 

month than the existing rates on the fol- 

lowing classes of service: 

Individual line, both business and resi- 
dence flat rate service, all types of tele- 
phone instruments; two-party business and 
residence flat rate service, all types of in- 
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struments; four-party business and _ resj- 
dence flat rate service, all types of in- 
struments; eight-party line business and 
residence, flat rate service, all types of in- 
struments; suburban business and _ resi- 
dence flat rate service, all types of instru- 
ments; trunk lines, private branch ex- 
change service; trunk lines, intercommuni- 
cating system, both business and residence 
service. 


Commission Refuses Permit to 
Company Organized by “Strikers.” 

Reaffirming the principle of not permit- 
ting duplication in service when there is 
already a utility meeting the adequate 
needs of a community, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission on September 2 issued an 
order denying a certificate of necessity to 
the Union Cooperative Telephone Co., au- 
thorizing an extension of its lines in the 
village of Wilton, the town of Wilton, in 
the town of Wellington, the town of Ridge- 
ville, the town of Sheldon, in Monroe 
county, and the village of Ontario, town 
of Forest, the town of Whitestown, and 
the town of Clinton in Vernon county. 

The Ontario & Wilton Telephone Co. 
maintains exchanges at both Ontario and 
Wilton. It is equipped with standard bat- 
tery equipment and has toll connections 
with Kendall, Tomah, Norwalk, Sparta, 
Cashton, La Farge and the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co.’s exchanges. 

When the commission authorized an in- 
crease in the Ontario & Wilton company’s 
rates three years ago, there were 440 sub- 
scribers. When the new rates became 
effective January 1, 1928, there were only 
65 subscribers. The commission’s order 
gave the telephone company authority to 
increase its rural rates by 50 cents and its 
village rates by $1. 

A “telephone strike” was called by the 
subscribers and so many telephones were 
removed that Wilton and Ontario became 
known as the “phoneless communities” of 
Wisconsin. In Wilton, which once had 45 
telephones, there are only five today. In 
Ontario the situation is similar. In the 
towns of Wilton, Wellington, Ridgeville 
and Sheldon in Monroe county and the 
towns of Forest, Whitestown and Clinton 
in Vernon county there are telephone lines 
and telephone service but no telephones. 

Residents of Wilton and _ surrounding 
towns organized the Union Cooperative 
Telephone Co. last spring and more that 
200 of the $25 shares were sold imme- 
diately. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
estimates that at least 50 per cent of the 
former subscribers were desirous of being 
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| Hundreds of 
Telephone 
Companies 


use Burroughs machines 
to speed up their billing 
and accounting work— 
and cut costs. 


When writing Burroughs Adding Machine Co., please mention TELBPHONY. 
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Aiter 
several months’ consideration, however, the 
commission has decided that the striking 
customers must take telephone — service 
from the Ontario & Wilton Telephone Co. 
or go without. 


served by the proposed company. 


Because of lack of cus- 
tomers the past two years the company is 
in a run-down condition. 

“The proposed system is plainly intended 
as a substitute for the existing system,” 
the commission said in its opinion. “It 
involves the paralleling of practically all 
the lines of the present company. 

“The facts as disclosed do not seem jus- 
tification for the establishment of a new 
telephone system paralleling and compet- 
ing with the existing lines, and inevitably 
depriving the present company of a large 
amount of business. The commission is 
unable to find that public convenience and 
necessity require the construction of the 
proposed lines and therefore no certificate 
will be issued.” 

In reviewing the case, the commission ex- 
plains that when it raised the rates it found 
the existing company 70 percent efficient, 
with plans in mind to improve the service. 

“With the raising of the rates, imme- 
diately there was a wholesale removal of 
telephones from operation,” the opinion 
“Witnesses testified that the 
reasons for discontinuing service were poor 
service, rate increase and lack of telephone 
Charges were made that the 
lines were grounded and that crosstalk, 
buzzing and roaring was acute. Complaint 
was made as to inefficient operator service. 

“On the other hand, evidence was intro- 
duced by the Wilton & Ontario Telephone 
Co., tending to show that when complaints 
were made the trouble was immediately 
remedied. Had the telephones not been re- 
moved the increased revenue provided by 
the new schedule of rates would have en- 
abled the company to improve the service 
on the lines. 

The present company stands ready and 
willing, as it has in the past, to render 
good, sufficient, and, with the increased 
revenue available, better service to the com- 
munity at large. If this is not done 
promptly or skilfully enough to make the 
service effective, the remedy is to apply to 
the commission for relief. 

Where evidence tends to show inade- 
quacy of service but no steps have been 
taken to secure the exercise of the com- 
mission’s power for the correction of the 
inadequacy, public service and necessity do 
not require the entrance of a new company 
into territory already occupied and fully 
covered by an existing company. From 
all that appears in the evidence the exist- 
ing facilities may be easily capable of cor- 
rection when the proper steps have been 
taken.” 

In replying to a charge that the rates 
proposed by the commission in 1928 were 
excessive, the opinion says there is nothing 
but statements to prove this charge. It 
says there are no cost studies of any kind 


continues. 


connections. 
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to back up the statements that the rates 
are too high. 

“Even though they might be high, the 
normal remedy would be a complaint to 
the commission rather than the organiza- 
tion of a competing company,” the opinion 
concludes. 


New Toll Charges Ordered for 
Several Illinois Towns. 


Following a hearing in Springfield on 
September 2 before the Illinois Commerce 
Commission on the application of the IIli- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co. to estab- 
lish new toll charges between various ex- 
changes, the telephone company was 
directed to establish a lower station-to- 
station toll rate from Litchfield, Ill., te 
four towns in Montgomery county, and to 
increase the toll rates tor patrons in the 
eastern part of Montgomery county. 

Litchfield patrons will henceforth pay a 
flat rate of ten cents for station-to-station 
calls to Raymond, Harvel, Waggoner and 
Farmersville, whereas formerly the toll 
was 15 and 20 cents. A rate of five cents 
will be paid on station-to-station calls to 
Hillsboro and Butler. 

Litchfield was not directly or originally 
involved in the case. That city was not 
included in the telephone company’s toll 
petition, but the city officials who attended 
the hearing at Springfield petitioned the 
commission for a reduction in the station- 
to-station toll between Litchfield and ex- 
changes in the north part of the county, 
and it was granted. 

There will be three exchange groups 
with free toll service, as follows: 

Hillsboro, Irving and Butler in one 
group; Nokomis and Witt, in another 
group, and Waggoner, Farmersville, Ray- 
mond and Harvel, in a third group. Pa- 
trons in the towns within each group may 
talk to anyone on the exchanges included 
in the group without charge, just as was 
possible under the old mutual plan. There 
is a five-minute limit on conversations. 

Hillsboro will have free service to But- 
ler and Irving, but must pay a five-cent 
rate to Witt. The rate for Hillsboro to 
Nokomis is ten cents, the same as from 
Hillsboro to Raymond, Harvel, Waggoner 
and Farmersville. 

The new rates are to go into effect with- 


in 30 days after the order is formally 
drawn up by the commission. 
Company Declines _ Increase 


Authorized Because of Drought. 


Because of the drought, the Ozark Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. has declined to increase 
its tates for telephone service in Licking, 
although authorized to do so by a recent 
order of the Public 
Commission. 

An order was issued July 2, it was 
stated, authorizing the telephone company 
to make effective a schedule of higher 
rates. On August 27, however, the com- 
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pany notified the commission that on <c- 
count of the economic conditions created 
Ly the drought it was desired to reinstate 
the former rate schedule. 

The company announced, the commis- 
sion stated, that it was willing to forego 
iis right to earn a higher return on its 
property and thus share with its patrons 
the losses brought about by the drought. 
The new rates will not be made effective 
until the vicinity has recovered to some 
extent, the commission was told. 


Increased Rates Authorized When 
Plant Is Changed to Automatic. 
The Cuming County Independent Tele- 

phone Co., which operates exchanges at 

Wisner and Beemer, has _ been 

authority by the Nebraska State Railway 


granted 


Commission to increase rates at Wisner, 
whenever the exchange has been trans- 
formed from manual to automatic service. 
The individual business rates are increased 
from $3 to $4 net; two-party business, 
from $2.50 to $3.00; individual residence, 
from $2.00 to $2.50; four-party residence, 
from $1.50 to $1.75; individual rural from 
$2.50 to $2.75 and ten-party rural from 
$2.00 to $2.25. 

An expression of opinion, in writing, of 
the patrons of the exchange was taken, 
which shows that 89 per cent of the busi- 
ness, 90 per cent of the individual resi- 
dence, 78 per cent of the party residence 
and 85 per cent of the 
favored the change in service and approved 
the proposed rates. 


rural patrons 


The company occupies an office building 
in Wisner which is of a substantial type 
and sufficiently large to provide for addi- 
tional facilities. However, the switchboard 
is now too small to take care of the growth 
that has taken place in the exchange in 
the last ten years. Extensive repairs are 
also necessary to maintain the high grade 
of service which it has been the policy of 
the company to offer. Many of the tele- 
phones now in service, especially on the 
rural lines, will also have to be replaced. 
It was, therefore, deemed to be an oppor- 
tune time to change the class of service, if 
desired. 

The commission found that the actual 
cost of the fixed property of the company 
in the two exchanges as of December 31, 
1929, was $115,922. When working capital 
is added it becomes $119,000, of which 
$90,000 is represented by the investment at 
Wisner. When the changes have been com- 
pleted, there will be added approximately 
$11,000, after deducting from the plant 
account all property removed from service. 

The increase under the new schedule 
will be $3,207 and the increase in operat 
ing expenses $3,600, which means that th 
net earnings for the Wisner exchange will 
be approximately $400 a year less under 
the new tariffs after the changes in pla 
have been made. 

The operating statement shows that a fter 
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Nos. 47A and 48A 


Frequency Converters 


Designed to meet the demands of the 





operating field. 


All apparatus housed in a fireproof black 
Dimensions 25” 


enameled steel cabinet. 
x15”"x7”. 


- Transformers and dry plate rectifiers are 
mounted directly on steel cabinet so that 
grounding the cabinet protects the user. 


Terminals and 20 cycle ‘vibrator are 
mounted on an ebony asbestos panel 
sufficiently raised from bottom of cabinet 


for ease of inspection and adjustment. 





Shipped on 30 days’ trial—Liberal allow- 
ance made on old ringing equipment. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. | 
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Power Cables 


Eugene F. Phillips 
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Montreal, Canada 
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ATTERY maintenance consists princi- 
pally of testing and adding water. But 


B if it has to be done too often, it becomes 


a real item of expense. 





Hundreds of installations have proven that tele- 
phone batteries, “floated” on Fansteel Chargers, 
require attention so seldom that the savings in 
maintenance repay the cost of the Chargers. 


More than this, batteries charged with Fansteel 
Chargers deposit less sediment and last longer. 
Kept on full charge, they furnish full rated 
voltage to circuits, with an ample reserve to keep 
up service in case of A. C. power failure. 


Ask to have a Fansteel Charger demonstrated, 
and see for yourself how simple they are to in- 
stall and maintain, how they are built to last for 
years and operate for months without attention. 
Write today. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Kellogg Switchboard and 


Supply Company 
1066 West Adams Street, Chicago 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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all expenses have been paid, the net earn- 
ings of the company for the year ending 
with December 31 last were $1,676.25, or 
approximately 1.4 per cent on the actual 
cost of the property and not exceeding 2 per 
cent on the investment, less depreciation 
reserve. This has been accomplished by 
exercising strict economy in operating. J. 
W. Richmond is the manager. 

The company has been paying 7 per cent 
dividends on its capital stock in the amount 
of $61,797, or $432.58 for the year 1929. 
The difference has been credited to surplus 
and invested in new plant. 

Under these conditions the commission 
does not find it necessary to find the fair 
value of the property, giving effect to the 
proposed changes in plant, as net earnings 
under the proposed rates will be well below 
the rates established by the courts and com- 
missions of this country. The new sched- 
ule goes into effect when automatic service 
is ready to be offered. 


Subscribers Willing to Pay for 
Improved Magneto Service. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been authorized by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to increase rates at 
its Burchard exchange from $1.25 a mont 
to $3.00 a month for individual business, 
individual residence from $1.25 to $2.00 
and to establish a two-party residence rate 
of $1.75 a month. 

The new schedule will become effective 
as soon as the company changes the serv- 
ice from grounded magneto to metallic 
magneto. Much crosstalk and interference 
has rendered the service unsatisfactory, 
and in canvassing the situation, the com- 
pany secured the consent of 75 per cent 
of the total city subscribers. 

The company told the commission that 
it had no intention of trying to force the 
improved ‘service on subscribers when they 
do not desire it at the rate proposed. Most 
of them, however, being willing and anx- 
ious to have the service bettered, the com- 
mission said it could go ahead and change 
the service without a hearing. 

The commission says that as a general 
rule it has taken the position that the class 
of service is a matter of management for 
telephone companies; but where so many 
of the patrons express willingness to pay 
an increased rate, there can be no possible 
objections to granting the request. The 
rate requested is the standard prevailing 
in the state for the type of service offered, 
and now in effect in communities of like 
size and under similar conditions. 


Ohio Bell Asks to Purchase West 
Jefferson Company. 

A joint petition requesting authority for 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to purchase 
the property of the West Jefferson Home 
Telephone Co., of West Jefferson, Ohio, 
has been filed with the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission. The West Jefferson Tele- 
phone Co. was organized in 1900 by Messrs 
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Body, Pence and Liggett and about five 
years later a competing company, styled 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co., was formed. 
In 1915 the service of the two companies 
was unified and the two exchanges were 
combined. 

R. W. Boyd is president and W. L. Cary 
secretary of the West Jefferson Home 
Telephone Co. Elmer Moore has been 
plant chief since 1915. 

The terms of the agreement call for an 
exchange of stock in the Ohio Bell for the 
property to be acquired if the commission 
consents. 


Company Loses Fight for Physical 
Connection for Toll Calls. 

Contending that when a community has 
two telephone exchanges, only one should 
be permitted to handle long distance calls, 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
handed down a decision on September 2, 
holding that the Dekorra Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. is not entitled to long dis- 
tance telephone connections. The ruling 
grants the Northwest Telephone Co. the 
exclusive right to handle long distance calls 
in Poynette, where the Farmers Mutual 
Company and the Northwest company 
operate. 

A few months ago, the Dekorra Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co. filed application 
with the commission for physical connec- 
tion with the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
through which it could handle long dis- 
tance telephone calls. A hearing was held 
on the application on April 25 when attor- 
neys for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
appeared in opposition to the application, 
and Dr. W. J. Focke, Poynette, appeared 
on behalf of the Farmers’ Mutual com- 
pany. 

In its decision the commission declared 
that it is “of the opinion that where there 
are two exchanges in one community, be- 
tween which there is physical connection, 
the long distance telephone service of the 
community can be handled more efficiently 
if only one of the local exchanges has 
physical connection with a toll line so that 
all long distance calls can be handled at one 
local switchboard.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION. 

August 27: Order issued approving the 
acquisition by the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of the properties of the Thumb 
Telephone Co., which owns and operates 
exchanges at Port Sanilac and Applegate, 
Mich. 

September 17: Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., on joint application of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and J. T. Mc- 
Lin, doing business as the Clinton Mutual 
Telephone Co., for authority to the South- 
western Bell company to acquire the prop- 
erty of the Clinton Mutual company, 
which has exchanges at Clinton and 
Arapho, Okla. 

September 17: Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., on joint application of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania and the Mc- 
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Murray Telephone Co. for authority by 
the Bell company to acquire the proper- 
ties of the McMurray company. 

The McMurray company owns and oper- 
ates a telephone system in parts of Alle- 
gheny and Washington counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. No competition in service exists be- 
tween the two companies. The McMurray 
company desires to retire from the tele- 
phone business. 


CALIFORNIA. 

September 3: J. W. Cain, operating un- 
der the name of the Utilities Co. of No- 
vato authorized to sell to A. J. Cain all of 
his water and telephone properties serving 
the town of Novato, Marin county. 

September 4: Louis C. Smith authorized 
to sell a public utility telephone line ex- 
tending from Anderson to Millville and 
Whitmore in Shasta county, for the sum of 
$1,000, to Jess Marx, who has been au- 
thorized to operate this line. 

September 4: Southwestern Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Redlands, ordered fo place in 
effect lower rates on October 1, following 
a hearing on complaint of the city of Red- 
lands that the present rates of the South- 
western Home company are unfair, unjust 
and excessive. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 2: New toll rates charges 
authorized to be established by the Illinois 
Consolidated Telephone Co. between the 
following towns: Litchfield, Hillsboro, 
Irving, Butler, Nokomis, Witt, Farmers- 
ville, Harvel, Raymond and Waggoner. 

The new rates are to go into effect with- 
in 30 days after the order is formally 
drawn up by the commission. 

September 3: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of the Assumption Mutual 
Telephone Co., for an order (1) to pur- 
chase certain property in the city of As- 
sumption; (2) for authority to issue $9,500 
of its common capital stock, also (3) for 
authority to issue $20,000 of its first mort- 
gage bonds. 

September 3: Continued hearing at 
Springfield on joint application of the As- 
sumption Telephone Co. and the Assump- 
tion Mutual Telephone Co., for the ap- 
proval of lease of the lines of the Assump- 
tion company to the Assumption Mutual 
company in the city of Assumption and 
surrounding territory in Christian county, 
with option of the latter company for the 
purchase of the property. 

September 3: Hearing at Springfield 
before Commissioner Collins on proposed 
advance in rates by the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co., for service in Chester, 
county of Randolph, stated in rate sched- 
ule I. C. C. No. 2 filed by the company. 

September 4: Hearing at Springfield 
before Commissioner Kuhn on_ proposed 
advance in rates by the Illinois Valley 
Telephone Co. for service from Bushnell 
to Macomb, stated in toll rate schedules 
I. C. C. 1 revised sheet 5 and exchange 
rate schedule I. C. C. 3 section 9, sheet 1 
for Bushnell, rendered by the company. 

INDIANA. ‘ 

September 15: Hearing at Windfall on 
application of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 1ts 
rates at its Windfall exchange. The com- 
pany stated that unusual damage had been 
done to its lines by the ice and wind storm 
early this year. 

MINNESOTA. ; 

September 2: Order issued approving 
the application of the Eagle Valley Co- 
operative Telephone Association and the 
Eagle Valley Telephone Co. for sale and 
transfer of all the physical telephone prop- 
erties of the Eagle Valley Co-operative 
Telephone Association at Clarissa to the 
Eagle Valley Telephone Co. 
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GIVES PERMANENT 
CABLE PROTECTION 


Velveduct Vitrified Clay Conduit provides 
a superior housing for underground cable, 
that is impervious to all chemical action 

in the soil. The superior protection that 
Velveduct affords, reduces cable main- 
tenance expense to the minimum. 







Large stocks in both single and multiple 
ducts are available for prompt shipment. 
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September 2: Order issued approving 
application of the Northwestern Light & 
Power Co. for authority to sell and the 
Central Iowa Telephone Co. to purchase 
the telephone exchange property at Bige- 
low. 

September 17: Hearing at Hammond 
on application of the Hammond Telephone 
Co. for authority to change its schedule ot 
rates at Hammond. 

September 19: Hearing at Wood Lake, 
on joint petition of the Redwood County 
Rural Telephone Co. of Redwood Falls 
and the Wood Lake Rural Telephone Co. 
of Wood Lake, for approval of sale and 
transfer of certain telephone properties, 
and application for authority to change the 
schedule of rates and charges at Wood 
Lake. 

MiIssourl. 

August 26: Application of T. J. Preddy 
to sell and C. W. Brommer:to buy the 
property belonging to the Fairview Tele- 
phone Exchange located at Fairview, New- 
ton county, approved. 

August 26. On the application of the 
Ozark Central Telephone Co. of approval 
of an increase of its exchange rates at 
Licking, the company was authorized to 
file the rate schedule in force previous to 
June 30, 1930, and to charge those rates 
until otherwise ordered by the commission. 

August 29: Matter of Willard Weston, 
complainant, vs. Jamestown Telephone Ex- 
change, S. C. Hoback, owner and manager, 
defendant, dismissed. 

NEBRASKA, 

August 30: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Garfield County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Burwell, for an increase in 
rates; it appearing that the purposes of the 
corporation require additional revenues 
and that the proposed rates are reasonable, 
authority granted as requested. 

August 30: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Cuming County Independent 
Telephone Co. for an increase of rates at 
its Wisner exchange; it appearing that the 
company is proposing to change to auto- 
matic service and that the proposed rate 
schedule has received the approval of ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the patrons af- 
fected and that it is reasonable and neces- 
sary for corporate purposes, authority 
granted as requested. 


TELEPHONY 


August 30: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to modify its rate 
schedules at certain exchanges and to 
change the discount date at a majority of 
its exchanges in order to permit the sub- 
stitution of a rotation billing system; it 
appearing that certain-named services are 
no longer being offered or demanded at cer- 
tain-named exchanges and that the new 
system of billing is reasonable and econom- 
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ical, and that telephone service will be im- 
proved by the changes requested, ordered 
that the request be granted. 

August 30: Application of the Nebraska 
Central Telephone Co. for authority to 
establish yearly school rates, found rea- 
sonable and petition granted as asked 

September 1: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Petersburg Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates; it appearing that 

(Please turn to page 50.) 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Franchises. 

KEWANEE, ILL.—Citizens at a recent elec- 
tion refused the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. a 15-year franchise by a ma- 
jority of 1,987. Total vote for the fran- 
chise was 1,799 and 3,786 against. 

Elections. 

McKenziz, TENN.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the 
McKenzie Home Telephone Co. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: R. E. Pate, 
president; Ray Cook, vice-president; W. 
R. Gilbert, manager. 

The board of directors 
follows: W. C. Todd, J. F. 
Whitsett, A. J. Sydnor, 
Will Barksdale. 

Financial. 

New York, N. Y—The New York 
Telephone Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.62% on preferred 
stock, payable October 15 to stock of rec- 
ord September 20. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cuicaco, I1t.—The Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co. has purchased the Man- 
son Telephone Co., Chelan Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Entiat Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., all of Washington, 
and the Holton Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
of Dorchester, Wis. The Washington com- 
panies operate a total of about 850 tele- 
phones and the Holton company has ap- 


was named as 
Greiner, J. W. 
L. R. Bouldin and 


approximately 125 telephones. 


HiaAwATHA, Kans.—An _ announcement 
has recently been made of the merging of 
the Hiawatha Mutual Telephone Co. and 
the American Telephone Co. 

The entire system will be rebuilt, and a 
new building provided for the company’s 
housing. 

Asa, Micu.—George W. Tobias, presi- 
dent, manager and principal owner of the 
Alba Telephone Co., has sold his interest 
to Lyle O. Wakeman of Almont. Mr. 
Wakeman took possession September 1. 

Mr. Wakeman is a telephone man of 
much experience. He formerly owned the 
3oyne Falls exchange and sold it to its 
present owner. He has also operated a 
telephone exchange at Almont. 

FaIRMONT, Minn.—Sale of the Fair- 
mont Telephone Co. to the Midland Trad- 
ing Co. of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
announced by company officials. 

St. Lovts, Mo—The Mid-West States 
Utilities Co., operating electric power and 
telephone properties in northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Ok- 


lahoma, Texas and Arkansas, has moved 
its accounting and general fiscal offices 
from St. Louis to Chicago. The offices 


are in charge of Paul Cowan, 
treasurer of Mid-West States. 
The general administrative offices, in 
charge of Lon J. Jester, vice-president and 
general manager, remain in St. Louis. 
The Chicago offices are semmpecerty lo- 
cated at 105 West Adams Street. 
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September 13, 1930. 








TELEPHONY 








See This NEW EXIDE 
At the Chicago Convention 





The 1l-cell Exide, type BTE, 
is a compact and durably con- 


structed battery. Low Gravity 
electrolyte adds to its service 
life. This battery is built in 
single or double trays in order 
to comply with individual re- 
quirements. The capacities are 
14.4 and 21.6 ampere hours, re- 
spectively, at the 8 hr. rate. 


A new Exide Battery is now. ready 
for the telephone industry. This 
battery, known as type BTE, was 
particularly designed for such te.e- 
phone services as magneto, PBX and 
small common battery switchboards. 

It is a battery that assures the 
user of the same dependable, trouble- 
free performance over a long period 
of time, that has characterized all 
Exide Telephone Batteries for more 
than thirty-five years. 





In Booth No. 41 


An Exide representative 
will be glad to show you 
the new battery type BTE, 
as well as any other Exide 
Telephone Battery, and give 

information and 


» you full 
literature. If you have any 
special telephone battery 
problems our representative 
will be glad to discuss 
them with you. 


BATTERIES 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
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GALVANIZED 





Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB) 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 


Seven Wire 

Steel Strand 
Standard 
Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 


@Crapo Galvanized Products 
combine every element essen- 
tial to long life and low main- 
tenance cost: pure zinc coat- 
ings, non-cracking, non-peel- 
ing—correct tensile values— 
proper ductility. 

Immediate shipping service from 


Distributors’ stocks in all job- 
bing centers. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 















































With the KESTER Flux-Core Solders 
you do a perfect soldering job at half 
the cost, whether it be for production 
or maintenance. You can finish two 
jobs in the time you now spend on 
one. The flux right in the core, saves 
material, time and labor required in 
separate applications. Waste through 
oxidized connections and loosened 
contacts is eliminated. 


There is a specific KESTER solder for 
every need. KESTER Acid-Core for 
heavy duty and outside work, iron 
drops, etc. KESTER Rosin-Core for 
delicate wiring. Specify KESTER. 


From all jobbers. 
KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4211 Wrightwood Avenue 
Chicago 
Incorporated 1899 
































To say: ‘“‘I saw it in TELEPHONY” identifies you. 
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KYOMNSy During recent years 
J: To I have been Pi eged 
TELEPHONE N to appraise Telephone 
: Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 
1035-6 Lemcke 
Building 








BN eek 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TELEPHONE - ELECTRIC - GAS 
WATER - RAILWAY 


Valuation—Examinations—Engineering 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 


Ww. C. POLK — J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 











New Lighting Devices 


For Central Office Maint. & Repairs 
Successful adaptations of 
Modern Industrial Lighting Methods. 
Write for information. 
THE O. C. WHITE ateaial 
Worcester, 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 











TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 


(Continued from page 46.) 

the revenues of the company from the ex- 
isting schedule of rates are insufficient to 
enable it to properly function, ordered that 
request be granted. The new rates au- 
thorized are $2.50 for business and $1.75 
for residence service, subject to 25-cent 
discount for prepayment. 

September 1: Application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to modify its schedule of rates for private 
branch exchange service at transient hotels. 

September 1: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to waive the installation charges on 
extension telephones. 

September 1: Application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to publish and collect an increased 
schedule of rates at its Burchard exchange 
upon conversion of service from grounded 
magneto to metallic magneto, found reason- 
able and rates asked for authorized for 
future collection. 

September 3: Application filed by Stan- 
ton Telephone Co. for authority to issue 
$5,000 additional stock for the purpose of 
financing improvements and betterments. 

Ouro. 

September 10: Hearing in suspended 
rate case of the Van Wert Home Tele- 
phone Co. continued to this date on appli- 
cation of counsel instead of September 3. 


OKLAHOMA. 

September 22: Continued hearing on 
application of city of Fairfax for inves- 
tigation and adjustment of rates of Okla-’ 
homa Telephone Co. in Fairfax. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 2: Order issued denying ap- 
plication of the Union Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co., for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity authorizing it to extend its 
lines in the village of Wilton, the towns of 
Willington, Ridgeville and Sheldon, Mon- 
roe county, and the towns of Forest, 
Whitestown and Clinton, Vernon county. 
The company was organized to operate in 
competition with the Ontario & Wilton 
Telephone Co. which was authorized three 
years ago to increase its rates. When the 
new rates became effective January 1, 1928, 
the company had only 65 subscribers out 
of a former total of 440. 

September 2: Order issued permitting 
the Ridgeway, Hollandale & Jonesdale 
Telephone Co. to increase its rate of tele- 
phone service from $13 to $16 a year for 
the service rendered its subscribers. 

September 2: The Price County Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to issue 150 
shares of common stock at $100 a share, 
making the stock issue of that company 
$30,000. Increase in assets was given as 
the basis of the order. 

September 2: Application of the Dekorra 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., Poynette, 
to be permitted to have a physical connec- 
tion with the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at 
Poynette denied, because the company al- 
ready has toll-line connections with the 
Northwest Telephone Co. connecting it 
with the Bell system for long distance calls 
to all parts of the country. 

September 5: Hearing at Hudson on 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for permission to abolish the free line be- 
tween Hudson, New Richmond, Hammond 
and Baldwin and for authority to apply 
the standard toll rates on all calls, between 
those points. 

September 18: Hearing at La Crosse 
on the application of the La Crosse Tele- 
phone Co. asking for higher rate schedules 
at its La Crosse and Onalaska exchanges. 


To say: “I saw it in TELEPHONY” 
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Telephone Directory & 
Advertising Company 
A Telephone Directory Ad 
vertising Sales Organization 
Wichita, Kan. Main Office 


816 Brown Bidg. 1004 Baltimore Ave. 100 
Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, “ 





Chicage 























ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing on Public Utilities 


901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash, 

















Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines, Pres. 
John ©. Larkin, Vice-Pres. 
Specialists in valuation, engineering, 
management and accounting 
for telephone properties. 
General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporim, Pennsylvania 





————— 











COMMONWEALTH 
u.p. ENGINEERING & 
FARWELL MANAGEMENT 


President 
1016 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. co. 
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NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated of Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 
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